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THE WAR, 


(HE failure of the negotiations for an armistice was antici- 
by every one who judged by the military position 
of the belligerents, as it was almost impossible that an armis- 
tieshould be arranged except on the supposition that the 
public had made up its mind for peace at any price. 
j¢ is evident, however, that a very large proportion of 
Frenchmen, it may even be guessed a large majority of 
Frenchmen, would have liked an armistice to have been con- 
cluded, even though they had understood that it was to 
jyvolye a cession of French territory. The Parisian popula- 
tion, both civil and military, received the news that the 
negotiations had been broken off with unfeigned reluctance. 
ftis even said that General Trocuu stood alone in insisting 
on the continuance of the war, and that his firmness prevailed 
over the hesitation of his colleagues. The National Guards 
do not appear to want to fight at all. The better part of the 
Mobiles are provincials, who long to get off to their homes. 
Outside Paris the pcasants are longing for peace, for their 
condition grows day more miserable. They are shot b 
the Germans if they do defend their villages, and by the Frene 
Government if they do not. Still there can be no doubt that 
any large body of Frenchmen, however reluctant to fight, 
jf commanded by a general whom they could trust, would 
when once engaged behave with spirit so long as they could 
persuade themselves that they were fighting with a chance 
of winning. Paris naturally asks with eager expectation 
when General Trocuv’s famous plan is to be unfolded. His 
plan cannot be merely to wait till Paris is starved; and to 
rely upon the arrival of a relieving force would not be his 
plan at all, but would rest on the plan of some one else. The 
Germans every day, therefore, look out for a sortie on an 
enormous scale from Paris, and trust, with every reason for | 
confidence, that Von Moirke knows exactly under what 
conditions and in what localities a sortie must be made, and 
how it is to be met and baffled. A sortie from Paris means 
an attack in difficult country on very strongly fortified posi- 
tions, and is evidently an enierprise of a very hazardous kind. 
It is 80 hazardous that General Trocuv’s scheme of getting 
the best part of his troops to undertake it, by leaving it to 
be executed by volunteers, has failed, because hardly any 
volunteers have come forward. If the French had merely to 
hold positions against the Germans, they might display the 
same courage and tenacity as was exhibited at the retuking 
of Le Bourget by the unfortunate Mobiles who went 
there, it appears, without orders, and for the fun of the thing, 
and were left entirely unsupported, to die or surrender as they 
pleased. But that Mobiles and National Guards can force 
strong positions held by German troops and protected by 
German guns is only to be believed after it happens. The 
probability is that a sortie will be made and will fail. The 
situation of the combatants and the prospects of the besieged 
may also be greatly modified by the effects of that great effort 
of the German artillery which is delayed, whether for mili- 
tary or political reasons. But unless the army of the Loire, 
now said to ameunt to 15¢,000 well-armed men, can come to 
its relief, Paris must yield before very long through the fear 
of utter starvation. M. JuLes Favre states, in the Circular 
he has just published, that for Paris to remain twenty-five 
days more without fresh supplies would be ruinous. This 


harshness of which he accuses Count Bismark in refusing an 
armistice, But independent witnesses testify that it is not 
avery great exaggeration; and, alhough in twenty-five days 
Paris would probably have enough to support life from day 
to day, yet the end of its provisions would be sufficiently 
Tear to test most seriously the resolution of its inhabitants. 


A pause of twenty-five days, during which Paris was re- 


; Victualled, and without any pledge that it would lead to peace, | 


would have been far too great a military loss to the Germans. 
The French troops would have had three weeks more of 
organization and training, would have received large stores of 
arms from abroad, and would have been inspired with new 
hopes that Paris would hold out, while the German troops 
round Paris would have had to endure three weeks addition 
of cold, wet, and illness. Nor was this all. The French, it is 
said, in the provinces, who heard that the Germans were 
willing to concede an armistice, and were told that it had been 
arranged that Paris should be revictualled,. immediately con- 
cluded that the Germans were really aware of their weakness, 
and of the danger of their position. The armistice, therefore, 
would not only not have led to peace, but would have been a 
positive barrier in the way of peace. To avert this, Count 
Bismark proposed to M, Taurhs that a mili advantage | 
equal to the military loss caused by the revictualling of Paris, 
should be accorded to the Germans; and had this been done, 
while the combatauts would have been placed on a footing of 
temporary equality, France would have elected its Assembly 
under the impression that Germany was still its con-. 
queror. From Count Bismarx’s point of view these argu- 
ments were irresistible, and no blame whatever can attach 
to him for refusing an armistice which was only to be 
arranged on terms palpably disadvantageous to his country. 
M. Jutes Favre, as a entirely declines to regard the 
real facts in his Circular, and merely indulges in rhetoric as 
to the cruelty and bad faith of his adversary. The issue is 
now clearly defined. The Germans have determined to make 
Paris yield, and the French have decided not to think or speak 
of peace until it is ascertained whether Paris is to yield or not. 
In only one quarter is there apparently any hope for Paris and 
France. The army of the Loire is estimated by English eye- 
witnesses at 150,000 men, and Von DER TANN is said to hold 
his present position with only 30,000 men. The numerical 
disparity is so great that the Bavarian army ought to be anni- 
hilated if it were strenuously attacked by an energetic and 
competent general. It is reported that Orleans has been re- 
taken, and there would be nothing surprising in the news if it 
should turn out to be true. The position of the Bavarians 
would then be a most one, and a success might 
be achieved on a scale that would revive the drooping 
spirits of Frenchmen throughout France. ‘But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Von Mottxe has not taken steps to 
avert the danger. Prince Freperic Cuartes has gone in 
some direction not clearly ascertained with 75,000 men, 
and it would indeed be strange if Von per Tann has been 
left unsupported, and that when a fortnight has elapsed 
since the surrender of Metz. General Manrtevrret has 
with him in the North a force sufficiently large to make 
it impossible for Boursaki to do more than defend as many 
towns as well and as long as he can, ‘The conquest of 
Lyons and of the surrounding country is a very important 
object in its own proper time; but the main thing is that 
Paris should not be relieved, and that it should lose all hope 
of being relieved. The first care the German leaders would 
have would be to take care that all was safe on the side of 
the Loire; and nothing that has as yet happened in the war 
can warrant the supposition that Von per Tanw has been left 
isolated and unsupported to be hemmed in by a force five 
times as strong as his own. : 

The capitulation of Verdun is of considerable importance, 
as it opens a new line of communication from Metz to 
Chilons, and as it shows that, however determined the com- 
mander of a French fortified place may be to hold out, he 
will yield after the superiority of the German artillery has 
convinced him that resistance is hopeless. The Commander 
of Verdun, when summoned to surrender, replied that he and’ 
the enemy would meet on the breach. But he did not make 
good what he had said, and to avoid an assault the issue of 
which he had foreseen, he capitulated. Nothing has been 
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revealed to show that Bazame had not a similar apology. 
He capitulated because he thought that he must capitulate, 
and he had been of this opinion for weeks before he actually 
‘surrendered. ‘The whole story of the mysterious negotiations 
between Versailles, Metz, and the Imperial family has now 
been revealed. Bazauxe believed that he must sooner or later 
capitulate, and he wished to turn his capitulation to some 
profit. He tried to persuade the Germans to let him cease 
to act against them, but to leave him free to operate against 
his own countrymen. He thought that it might be arranged 


that he and his soldiérs should march out of Metz, put down 


the. Provisional Government at Tours, call together a 
packed Bonapartist Assembly, and in the name of the Ex- 


Press as Regent make peace by yielding a slice of 


French territory to the Germans. The difficulties in the way 
of the scheme were many and great. The soldiers of Bazaine 
would not, as we may now be sure, have consented to put 
.down a Republican Government and enter on a civil war 
, in order to force on France a humiliating peace. But at the 
outset it was necessary that the Recent should be on French 
territory, and should be willing to pay the price of the ulti- 
mate restoration of her family by making over Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany. The difficulty of getting her to France 


‘was proposed to be surmounted by the ingenious project of 


getting her on board a French man-of-war, as theoretically the 
ship of a country isa part of its territory. The extraordinarily 
low opinion which the authors of this scheme must have 
entertained of their countrymen is the most curious part of the 
whole business. It seems to have never struck them as un- 
natural that France should be held bound by the signature of 
a lady cruising about in the chops of the Channel. However, 
the Empress had the good sense to throw cold water on the 
whole project directly it was unfolded to her. She has been 
the cause of great calamities to France; she was, it has always 
been alleged, one of the chief promoters of the present dis- 
astrous war; she has been the centre of the prodigality and 
mad desire for display of the French Court; and she has recently 
issued, or ca to be issued, a foolish manifesto, every 
other line of which was full of praises of her dignity 
and calmness and superiority, and which ended by a recital 
of the spirited manner in which she had driven away her 
husband’s cousin by offering him one of those affronts which 
a woman can always offer with impunity. But she certainly 
showed great good sense and propriety in her unhesitating 
refusal to abet the plots of which Bazarne was the centre. 


MR. BEESLY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

the November number of the Fortnightly Review the 
Editor objects to the contrast between the learned class 
and the turbulent and ignorant rabble which he supposes 
to be “one of the superannuated sophisms of political 
“ pedantry in the Saturday Review.” Although it is difficult 
to prove or even confidently to assert a negative, the Satur- 
day Review can scarcely have claimed political authority for 
the very limited class which can be called learned. The 
educated classes, though the description is certainly vague and 
elastic, have probably often been distinguished from the 
turbulent and ignorant rabble which holds meetings by torch- 
light or by daylight in the streets. Mr. Morey proceeds to 
express a hope that “ some of us may live to see a day when 
“ all this talk about classes shall be at an end, and when every 
“ citizen shall be able to rise to the conception of a national 
“ life, and every politician to follow and the idea of 
“ united and national action.” There can be no difficulty in 
joining in a Y prose aspiration, if only the preliminary con- 
dition that all classes but one are to be ground to the dust is 
not assumed as the foundation of social unity. Mr. Mortey 
had previously said, with truth and with humour, that 
since Mr. Disracxi’s Bill had placed political mastery in the 
hands of the workmen, “ the same statesman who educated 
“his friends imto making a revolution ought really to 
* educate them to admit the revolution they have made.” In 
political controversy it is weak to take offence at unpleasant 
phrases, but surely an avowed preference for existing insti- 
tutions over a Republic exclusively administered by artisans 
is too serious and natural an opinion to be properly desig- 
nated as superannuated pedantry. ‘The political mastery of 
the workmen, applied to the purposes which are proclaimed 
by their leaders and advisers, would involve the utter 
ruin of all landholders, fundholders, capitalists, annuitauts, 
merchants, manufacturers, substantial tradesmen, lawyers, 
and clergymen, and of all their families and connexions. 
The majority of authors, scholars, and journalists would 
atso have to make room for the monopoly of manual labour, 


although the writers who advocate the doctrines which yw, 
then be supreme might probably continue to enjoy tolerag 
or popularity. It is scarcely to be expected that the subver. 
sion of all the traditions and habits of the past and the 
present should be accomplished without remonstranee, 
duty of self-immolation is the less attractive because super. 
annuated pedants fail to understand how the revolutig 
change would tend to improve the condition of those fp 
whose benefit it would be nominally accomplished. Ung 
human nature is radically changed, the wealth of the com. 
munity will only be increased by the collective efforts of those 
who seek to enrich themselves. The prohibition of comf 
of reasonable luxury, of leisure, and of refinement wonlq 
annihilate the principal motives for that accumulation which 
in the order of things precedes distribution. 

The Editor of the Fortnightly Review is not answerable for 
the opinions of his coadjutors; but it happens that in the same 
number Professor BEEsLY has occasion to define the resultg of 
the political mastery of the workmen. “ According to th 
“Jeading members of the International Working Man’s Aggy. 
“ciation,” of which Mr. BrrsLy is a conspicuous sup 
“no man has a right to call anything his own which he ta 
“not produced by his own labour; private property in the 
“means of production should come to an end; national debty 
“should be wiped out; the land, mines, machines, ang 
“railroads should revert to the community; whether the 
“land so resumed should be cultivated by the ‘com. 
“*mune,’ or leased by the State to Co-operative Associati 
“is a moot point.” The immediate reduction to be 
of every person who possesses any kind of private pro 
may well provoke a protest which can searcely be called 
pedantic. The working-class apologists always claim for 
them an exceptional capacity of enlightened and disinterested 
judgment, yet in their scheme of universal spoliation, and 
in their refusal to take part in the defence of their 
country, they go straighter to the point of unadulterated 
selfishness than the benighted capitalists whom they denounce, 
The proposal that land should be cultivated, according to the 
primitive Russian fashion, by the village or township, isa 
reversal of the progress of civilization. The “ talk about 
“ classes,” which Mr. Mortey contemptuously deprecates, is 
not likely to become obsviete as long as the International 
Association flourishes. Its professed object is to promote the 
revolution which is described as the “ economical emanei 
“ tion of the working-class.” The Congress of 1869, held a; 
Basle, pledged its members, including the English delegates, 
to uncompromising hostility to the middle-class; and the 
Council lately denounced “ the German middle-class, with 
“ its professors, its capitalists, its aldermen, and its penmen.” 
‘| Mr. Bersty, in his emphatic way, repeats the attack on 
““German burgherdom, led by its pestilent literary class,” 
It is remarkable that revolutionary agitators, though they ne- 
cessarily affect to appeal to reason, invariably attempt to 
silence discussion by libelling the writers who are op 
to their views. Some years ago, when Mr. Cospen and Mr. 
Bricut were advocating far milder changes than those which 
are recommended by Mr. Beesty, they objected to leading 
articles, and contended that newspapers should restrict them- 
selves to the collection of news. ‘l'heir more advanced suc- 
cessors, like the religious zealots whom they greatly resemble, 
deprecate the utterance of heretical opposition as fiercely as 
if they had not commenced the controversy themselves. 

The artisans who, through the International Association 
and similar organizations, hope to reduce society to a dead 
level, themselves form, or seek to form, a privileged oligarchy. 
The principal function of the International Association con- 
sists in supporting strikes and other combinations against 
the employers of all countries; and it is well known that 
the rules of Trade-Unions always include restrictions 
on the numbers of persons who are to share in any pro- 
fitable handicraft. The English members of the Inter- 
national Society, according to Mr. Beesty, “devote them- 
“ selves simply to raising their wages and diminishing their 
“hours of work by means of unions, and in my opinion they 
“are quite right in doing so.” ‘That wages may be inces- 
santly raised, and hours of work diminished, it is evidently 
necessary that the competition of outside labour should be dis- 
couraged, for the consumers, or the community at large, who 
are treated by the working-class agitators as natural enemies 
or victims, will not be able or willing to submit to an indefi- 
nite rise of prices. In ordinary trade disputes the represen- 
tatives of the workmen are in the habit of assuming that there 
is some equitable settlement which might be determined by 
agreement or by arbitration ; but the International Association 
and its prophet or historian recognise no rights on the part of 
capitalists or customers, and no limit to their demands except 
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the possibility of extortion. Few writers have the courage, how- 
the strong may be their bias, to avow as openly as Mr. Bres_y 
or onfinement of bis sympathies to a single class of the com- 
—<— In his pamphlet in favour of intervention on behalf 
af France against Germany he declares that he addresses the 
workmen only, and that he cares little how his appeal may be 
received by any other class. His apology for the et 
‘ation assumes throughout that whatever is advantageous. 
artisans requires no further justification. 
Of the strength of the revolutionary Communists in England 
or on the Continent it is difficult to judge. In Paris, which 
pe considered as their headquarters, they have within 
mi days been outyoted by ten to one, and some of their 
rautinows leaders have been imprisoned; but it would be 
unsafe to generalize from the proceedings of a great city when 
it is undergoing a siege. The majority which reposed con- 
in the Provisional Government was probably in- 
fenced by patriotic feelings which in France are still strong 
enough to overpower the egotism of sections and of trades. In 
Lyons and in Marseilles Mr. BeEsty’s clients have apparently 
suficient power to paralyse the national defence. ‘The rural 
ietors will have nothing to say to the seizure of the land 
that itmay be relet by the State to Co-operative Associations. 
In England the recipients of weekly wages are proportionally 
nore numerous than in any other country; and the land is 
possessed by a comparatively small number of owners. The 
last Census, which described as landowners only those who 
had no additional occupation or description, caused the most 
+ statements as to the accumulation of landed 
to be repeated and believed; but it has long 
been known that a system of tenure which is mainly 
due to economic causes involves a social danger. As the 
Council of the International Association remark with ferocious 
glee, in a passage which may be conjecturally attributed to an 
author not engaged in manual labour, “ The land question 
«will by this process become singularly simplified, as it had 
«become when Nero grinned at the discovery that half the 
“provinee of Afriea was owned by six gentlemen.” As the 
working-class members of the Association are probably not 
familiar with the obscurer facts of Roman history, it may be 
assumed that the-demagogue who figuratively grins at the 
numerical weakness of the English owners of land is the well- 
known apologist of Roman tyrants, of Jacobin persecutors, and 
of at least one English assassin. Fortunately for those who, in 
relianee on English law, using the freedom of exchange which 
it permits, may have invested their money in land, they are 
not the only objects of Communistic cupidity and menace. 
The oecupiers of the hundreds of miles of comfortable or 
modest dwellings which extend from the centre of English 
towns far into the country, the farmers and the shopkeepers, 
will share the fate of peers and squires if the policy of the 
International Association prevails. The dividends on the 
Funds and on railway stocks, and the interest on mortgages, 
will disappear with the confiscation of rents; and it will be 
buta trifling aggravation of the general ruin that the expro- 
priated mriddle-classes will be excluded by the rules of Trade- 
Unions from the handicrafts which are thenceforward to be 
the only modes of subsistence. Even the exceptional pro- 
tection which is reserved for earnings seems to be precarious, 
as far as it extends to savings. ‘he cottage or the 
railway debenture which may represent the labour of a life 
will necessarily share the fate of all other real and personal 
property. It is possible that doctrines of this kind may find 
acceptance with a considerable part of the working population. 
How little they are understood by the rest of the community 
is proved by the support which was given by a portion of 
the press to Mr. Opaer’s candidature when he successively 
stood for three or four boroughs. Mr. Brzsty announces 
that his artisans “will grind to powder all institutions, 
“classes, and interests” which oppose their will in a particular 
matter. When attention is called to the threats against 
society and to the danger which they may perhaps indicate, 
institations, classes, and interests will probably, notwith- 
standing Mr. Morvey’s sarcasms, be disposed to accept in 
Preference even the superannnated sophisms of political 
pedantry which may be found in the Saturday Review and 
elsewhere, 


MR, GLADSTONE AT GUILDHALL, 
HE author of an article in the last number of the 
4. Edinburgh Review has described with much force and 
vivacity the enormous advantages given to England by the 
existence of that silver thread of sea which divides her from 
the Continent, and he even considers. it a mysterious dis- 
Pensation of Providence that the greatness of these advantages 


is not fully realized by Englishmen.. We are perfectly safe 
behind our shelter ; and yet, under its protection, we have every 
now and then made descents on the coasts of our enemies, 
which have irritated and annoyed them, even if they have 
done them no serious damage, and have. caused. useless loss to 
ourselves. The writer could searcely have anticipated how 
apt an illustration his words would offer of a position alleged 
to be held by one to whom the authorship of his article has 
been, we trust erroneously, imputed. It hag been stated in 
journals of the highest character, and the statement has not 
as yet been contradicted, that the author of this article is no 
less a person than Mr. Guapstowe himself. Were we for a 
moment to assume that the statement was true, we should 
have an English Prime Minister sheltering himself behind the 
silvery sea of anonymous authorship to indulge in raids on 
the fame of France and Germany, on Governments with which 


-he a few months ago professed the warmest friendship or 


with which he is now , and on men who have now 
the task of deciding how long and on what conditions the 
war shall be conducted which England is officially said to be 
longing by every gentle and generous means to terminate. 
If they read this article believing it to be by Mr. Guapstoxx, 
the Eupress at Chislehurst would find the representative of 
England holding that the wages of the satellites of her Court 
were augmented by the profuse and enormous luxury of the 
Imperial family; the exile of Wilhelmshthe would find him. 
describing the course of the evil star of Napoleonism; the 
King of Prussia would find him sneering with the coarsest 
sneer at the Royal piety ; and Count BisMarx would find him 
declaring that the character of the German Chancellor offers 
no guarantee of scrupulousness and integrity. Nor would the 
untortunate Governments of Paris and Tours peruse the article 
with more comfort. Lord GRaNVILLE may be as courteous and 
Lord Lyons as polite as possible, but they both serve under 
Mr. Guapstone ; and yet M. Juces Favre and his colleagues 
would discover that Mr. GLapstronE pronounces the famous 
resolution to yield not an inch of French territory or a stone 
of French fortresses to be a “ boast which is wofully out of 
“ proportion to the powers and of the French 
“ Government, and sounds to Europe like a hollow mockery, 
“while it probably serves to cherish in France the most 
“ ruinous delusions.” Lord GRanviLLE at. Guildhall wisely 
declared that the Government was wholly without know- 
ledge of the means by which peace is to be secured. But 
the Germans would only have to tum to the Edinburgh 
Review to learn that their demands are denounced by 
Lord GRANVILLE’s superior as prompted by “the greed of 
“ Germany.” Had Mr. Guapsrone been author of this 
article foreigners might well feel the most lively indigna- 
tion. He writes an article, and lets it be known that he 
has written it. He has all the gratification of making his 
rapid swoops on their name, their cause, and their inten- 
tions. He tramples on the fallen; he insults a monarch in 
the tenderest point by stigmatizing his piety as hypocrisy ; 
he lets the Minister of Germany know how unscrupulous and 
dishonest he thinks him, and the Provisional Government of 
France know that he thinks them vain and empty boasters, 
laughed at by Europe and deluding France. Then, when he 
is reproached, he steals away behind the shelter of anony- 
mous authorship, and taunts his victims with being unable to 
eatch him. 

It may be said that no one has any right to assume that 
Mr. Giapstone can have done such a thing, Any one may 
say that any one wrote an anonymous article; and a Prime 
Minister is not bound to disclaim an article because some 
person chooses to say that he wrote it, more especially when 
the article attributed to him is so glaringly out of keeping 
with his position. He may appeal to his high character, to 
the place he holds in England, to the traditions of English 
statesmen, as sufficient to refute the idle rumour that he 
could have so far forgotten what is due to himself and 
to his country. ‘Those, too, who might be inclined 
to let their feelings run high in the matter may reasonably 
be asked to study Mr. Guapsrone’s speech at Guildhall on 
Wednesday, and observe how entirely its meekness and mo- 
deration diiier from the wild invective and slashing abuse of 
the Edinburgh article. Nothing could have been more proper 
or more decorous than his utterances on Wednesday. 
He wishes England to abstain from ‘every shadow of 
interference, and oy expresses a hope, which all the world, 
all Germans and all Frenchmen, share, that we may soon see a 
peace concluded on equitable terms, and such as is likely to 
last. Nothing could be more proper. At present, as Lord 
GRANVILLE subsequently explained, the question of the terms 


of peace is in no way before the English Government. When 
it arises, the English’ Government will, with other tieutral 
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Powers, be occupied in discussing how far Germany, if still 
victorious, can fairly ask, as the reward of her victories, for 
securities against future aggression. This is something totally 
different from baffling the greed of Germany, as represented 
by her hypocritical King and his unscrupulous Minister. Mr. 
GtapstovE did not say a word that could wound the feelings 
of the conqueror or the conquered, and although the vain 
boast of the Government of Defence has been repeated within 
the last few days, he in no way hinted that it was a mockery 
or asnare. It is true that if foreigners believed him to have 
given his real opinions to the world through the flimsy disguise 
of anonymous authorship, this contrast between the smoeth 


sweetness of his public, and the rollicking bitterness of his _ 
semi-public, utterances would naturally and justly add fuel to — 


the flame of their anger. The worst is that the world, and 
especially the angry world, will always believe so long as it can 


that which gives it most to resent, and the impression on the - 


Continent will be that Mr. GLapstone wrote the article, unless 
he formally denies the assertion that he did so. At so critical 
a moment of European affairs it would be worth his while to 
go a little out of his way, and put himself right with his cen- 


sors. It is, of course, possible that he really is the author, and — 


in that case we have only two things to say. In the first place, 
let us give up taunting the Americans with the imprudence, 
the rashness, and the indifference to consequences and to the 
fe:lings of others which we say characterize their public men, 


and let usno more boast of the superior courtesy, caution, and | 
considerateness of English statesmen. In the next place, we must — 


ask foreigners to believe, what they will doubtless consider 
exquisitely absurd, but what we should believe to be true, that 
Mr. Gapstone did not at all know what he was doing, that 
he did not see any impropriety or any abuse of his position in 


it, and that, in his mania for speaking and writing everything — 


that occurs to him, he honestly supposed that it was open to 
him as Prime Minister to fire off his little squib of abuse at 
the belligerents. This would seem much more inconceivable 
to foreigners than it does to Englishmen, who have been ac- 
quainted for twenty years with Mr. Giapsrone’s notions and 
ways. But it would perhaps be not wholly incomprehensible to 
foreigners if they would study the remarkable parallel just now 
offered in their own world. ‘the Emperor has just published, 
under the transparent disguise of anonymous authorship, an ac- 
count of what he considers the causes of his calamities. Every 
one says that the Emperor wrote the pamphlet, just as the best- 
informed people say Mr. GiapstTone wrote the article. But the 
Emperor could have no conception of what he was doing when 
by way of self-justification he published a virtual avowal that, 
having the sole charge of the fortunes and resources of France 
for eighteen years, he at last made war without having made 
any preparations for it, without knowing anything about his 
army, and without an official or a general he could trust. 
Mr. Gapstone’s article, though more mischievous, as he is in 
power and the Emperor is an exile, is not more foolish than 
this; and we may as well wonder that the one was written by 
a man who had been eighteen years an Emperor, as that the 
other should be written by a man who for two years has had 
the experience, and felt the responsibility, of a Premier. 


Mr. Giapstone, in speaking at Guildhall, we are glad to 
see, kept clear not only of anything like the violence and 
indiscretion of the Edinburgh article, but alse of the ideas as 
to the position of England in the modern world which the 
Edinburgh writer unfolded at the conclusion of his produc- 
tion. The Edinburgh article is not all abuse; and, to pre- 
vent any mistake, we may say that in no point does it trespass 
beyond the fair limits of political criticism, while with many 
of the opinions expressed in it we entirely agree. It is not as 
an Edinburgh “ stinger,” but as a manifesto of the Prive 
Minister, that it is open to objection. But it ends with one 
_ of those high-falutin descriptions of the moral greatness and 
superiority of England, and of her right to sermonize the 
world, which are so provoking to foreigners, and act 
so injuriously on ourselves. Safe behind its thread of 
silver sea, England is to exhort all men to do as she does, 
and to be like her, perfectly just, perfectly moderate, and 
perfectly impartial. We have, it seems, been placed by 
Providence in a -position very like that of a clergy- 
man ; for, justas he may say what he likes without fear 
of hissing or reply, so we may say what we like without fear 
of any one crossing the Channel. If it comes to that, what 
sermons the Americans might feel entitled to preach, with the 
whole breadth of the Atlantic between them and those they 
were bent on improving! At the present moment it appears 
to be considered the especial duty of England to enforce the 
great moral principle that it is very wrong, and in wilful 
defiance of the truer and higher views of international law 


now obtaining under our guidance in Europe, that one nation 
should occupy positions on the territory of another nation fo, 
military purposes, or that for mere military purposes, in order 
to make or repel armed attacks more easily, strong places 
or patches of well-situated territory, should be seized and 
held without the consent of their inhabitants. The fores 
of sermonizing can go no further than this. The holders 
of Gibraltar are to explain how wrong it would be for 
Germany to hold Strasburg; and the occupiers of Malt: 
gained by force and held in violation of a treaty, are 4, 
inculcate the noble lesson that a nation must always sur- 
render the spoils of war, however useful for attack or defence 
unless the population most directly concerned likes beine 
made use of by the conquerors. Let us own that there 
is nothing especially moral in the position of England. By 
dint of hard fighting, and very much against the will of those 
they defeated, our fathers got hold of prizes which we think it 
useful or necessary to keep. We do not wish for anything 
more, and our only thought is how to keep what we have got, 
and to do as little harm and as much good to others as will not 
expose us to sacrifices which we cannot resolve to make, and as 
is compatible with our holding all that we have. So situated 
_ we undoubtedly can often promote peace among other nations, 

for they think that according to our lights we mean to do 
right, and they know that we want nothing from them. To 
go further, and claim an especial right to preach to the w 

is, in the eloquent words of the Edinburgh Reviewer, “x 
“ boast which sounds to Europe a hollow mockery, while it 


|“ probably scrves to cherish in England the most ruinous 
| “ delusions.” 


THE NEUTRAL POWERS AND THE ARMISTICE 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Sage failure of the negétiations for an armistice affords no 
proof that the neutral Powers were mistaken in their 
desire to facilitate the restoration of peace. Count Bismann’s 
Circular on the probable consequences of a siege supplied a 
sufficiently plausible pretext for interfering to prevent, if pos- 
sible, a frightful calamity. It was desirable to anticipate the 
bombardment of Paris, nor was it certain that the belligerents 
would be unable to agree on the military conditions of an 
-armistice. The Germans might perhaps have allowed a 
| limited introduction of food into Paris if M. Tuiers had been 
empowered to offer in return some equivalent advantage, 
such as the cession of Phalsburg or Neu Brisach. It is 
to understand the reasons which render the respective pro- 
posals incompatible and irreconcilable; but Lord Gray- 
VILLE was justified in thinking that, if both parties desired 
the same result, they would contrive to agree on the means 
of obtaining it. The French are unwilling to submit while 
they have still some hundreds of thousands of men in arms, 
although their defeats have hitherto been unrelieved by a 
single gleam of success. On the other hand, the Germans 
are afraid to let go the wolf which they hold by the 
ears. A retreat from Paris, before the demands of the con- 
queror had been conceded, would be universally and per- 
manently regarded as a French victory by a nation which has 
always twisted history to suit its purpose. The English 
Government had, before the overtures for a cessation of hos- 
tilities were commenced, urged upon the Committee of Defence 
the duty of making the utmost concessions which were com- 
patible with the national honour. The condition unfortunately 
involved an ambiguity of terms; but it might have been im- 
prudent to be more specific. If Alsace and Lorraine, or even 
Strasburg, are to be surrendered on the conclusion of peace, 
it is neither necessary nor desirable that the sacrifice should 
be associated with English diplomacy. Lord GRranvILLE was 
not authorised by the French Government to announce any 
change of its former policy, but in the fact that his advice 
had not been peremptorily rejected he found a reason or 
pretext for approaching the King of Prussia and his advisers. 
On this occasion Count Bismark waived his demand that the 
French Government should assent in principle to the sur- 
render of territory, and he consented, even in default of an 
armistice, to allow facilities for the election of members oi 
a Constituent Assembly even in districts which are occu- 
pied by the German troops. The point on which the 
negotiations broke off involves no principle; and the events 
of war will probably have rendered it irrelevant when the 
attempt to make peace or to suspend hostilities is renewed. 
The election of an Assembly in existing circumstances would 
have been an anomalous contrivance. It would be a simpler 
plan to acknowledge the competence of the acting Government, 
since the victors are strong enough to enforce the performance 
of any national agreement which may be concluded. 
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Political critics in England, as well as in Germany and 
France, naturally depreciate the merit and value of an in- 
tervention which exposed the mediator neither to loss nor 
to danger; but if Lord GranviLue’s proposal involved no 
onerous obligation, it was at least disinterested. Neutrals 
jndeed regard the war with anxiety and alarm; but the 
injury inflicted on England by the disturbance of com- 
mercial relations with the Continent is not without incidental 
compensation. The belligerents were rivals as well as 
customers, and the check imposed on their competition may 

haps make up for the interruption of their purchases. 
The more serious political evils which are to be ap- 

ended from the war will not be greatly affected by 
‘ts longer or shorter duration. The military preponder- 
ance of Germany in Central Europe is irrevocably assured ; 
and there is no reason why a continuance of the struggle 
with France should stimulate ambitious projects on the part 
of Prussian statesmen. Rather it may be conjectured that 
the suffering and exhaustion of a prolonged war will in- 
cine the Government and the nation to repose. Whatever 
may be the sums extorted from France, it is certain that the 
German finances will be burdened with a heavy additional 
charge; and the population which has not grudged the sacri- 
fice of life in a just cause will not be disposed to incur the 
risk of unnecessary bloodshed. The arguments by which 
ingenious Frenchmen prove that it is the interest of England 
to oppose by force the further progress of Germany are per- 
fectly excusable; but, if Count Bismark desired to seize 
Holland or Belgium, or to provoke a quarrel with England, 
he would have an additional motive for terminating the pre- 
sent struggle. Preferring no claim to gratitude, England has 
given neither belligerent cause for resentment by promoting 
negotiations for an armistice. 


The Continental Powers are justified in watching the war 
with a solicitude which in the case of England is modified by 
the comparative security of an insular position. For various 
reasons Austria, Italy, and Russia sympathize deeply with the 
misfortunes of France. When M. Tuiexs successively implored 
their aid, they were prevented by conclusive reasons of 
prudence from complying with his request ; but there is little 
doubt that he everywhere, except in London, found that 
neutrality wore a benevolent aspect. The Italians, who 
courteously declined his demand for an auxiliary army of 
100,000 men, will the less regret a sound decision when they 
find that M. Turers has thought fit to assure the Pope, not 
only of the goodwill of France, but of the sympathy which is 
felt for his cause in all the foreign Courts. As Rome can at 
present give no assistance to France, the object of conciliating 
her goodwill is not apparent. Napo.eron I. was in the habit 
of reproaching the Pore for not sufficiently excommunicating 
and cursing the heretic English; but M. Tarers can scarcely 
hope or wish to accumulate spiritual censures on the head of 
the Protestant King of Prussia. The Austrian Government 
undoubtedly regards the progress of German conquest with 
grave uneasiness. With every victory the attraction exercised 
on the German provinces of the Austrian Empire becomes 
stronger, while the depression of France renders it more and 
more impossible to rely on foreign support. If the ancient 
quarrel between Prussia and Austria is at any time revived, it 
will be of vital importance to the weaker Power that the 
actual or contingent alliance of France should still be effective 
and formidable. The interest of Austria in terminating the 
present war is so obvious that England was better qualified to 
assume the initiative of intervention or of negotiation. It is 
believed that at the outbreak of the war some Austrian politi- 
cians were disposed to avoid the alleged mistake which they 
attributed to France during the campaign which ended at 
Sadowa. It is fortunate that sufficient reasons prevented 
the adoption of a policy which would have involved Europe in 
war, and which might perhaps have ended in the dismember- 


ment of the Austrian Empire; but the Government of Vienna 


has a better excuse than any other Power for deprecating the 
prostration of France 


It is remarkable that the Russian press, notwithstanding the 
ostentatious friendship of the Imperial Court for Prussia, 
almost unanimously expresses regret for the French defeats, and 
apprehension for the consequences of the union and aggran- 
dizement of Germany. The genetal appreciation of the change 
in the balance of power is so far justified that Germany has 


the power to injure Russia more seriously than any distant 


Power. If an attack on Russia were thought desirable, the 
supposed grievances of the German population in the Baltic 
Provinces would afford both a pretext for quarrel and an 
5 ite A of inflicting serious injury. Another and more 


cal danger is apprehended from the possible interfer- 


ence of Germany on behalf of Poland. It is certain that 
the well-grounded disaffection of the Poles is a source of 
weakness to Russia, and that any enemy who wished to 
inflict a deadly blow on the Empire would incite and 
support a Polish insurrection; but the restoration of ancient 
Poland would be as unpalatable to Prussia as to Russia, 
and on all former occasions the rulers of Posen have in 
every way facilitated the suppression of disturbances in 
the adjacent Russian possessions. It is said that the Turkish 
Government acted on the opposite assumption of a com- 
munity of interest between Russia and Germany; but the 
supposed application of the Porte to the European Powers 
for aid to France must for the present be regarded as 
apocryphal. There is no reason to expect that after the con- 
clusion of the war there will be any disposition on the part of 
Germany to quarrel with Russia; but, on the other hand, the 
Russian Government cannot resume the prosecution of its 
designs upon Turkey until it has secured German aid or con- 
nivance. With the exception of Austria on one side, and of 
England on the other, the neutral Powers are neither deeply 
interested in the result of the war nor comparatively indifferent 
to the increase of German power; but the balance of Euro- 
pean sympathy at present inclines to France. 


THE SPANISH CROWN, 


dite preliminary vote of the Cortes justifies the belief that 
Marshal Pri has not miscalculated his ability to secure 
the election of Prince Amapeus as King. Recent events have 
furnished an additional reason for rejecting the candidature 
of the Duke of Montrenster. Although the King of Prussia 
and his Minister disclaimed any intention to interfere with the 
free choice of the Spaniards, the elevation of a French Prince 
who probably shares the patriotic feelings of his family could 
not have been acceptable to Germany. Some.of the sup- 
porters of the OrLeans candidate, finding it impossible to 
secure his election, have accepted the Ministerial proposal as 
the only method of re-establishing monarchy. The other 
possible competitors for the Crown had previously withdrawn, 
or had ceased to be formidable. King Louis and King 
FerpinanpD of Portugal have uniformly rejected the overtares 
of the Spanish Government, and Queen IsapeLia deprived 
her son of any remaining chance of restoration by relying on 
the patronage of the Emperor Napotzon. The opposition of 
the Republicans Was more serious, and it will be renewed when 
opportunity permits; but they have always been ina minority 
in the Cortes, nor is there any reason to suppose that a 
new election would at present add to their strength. If the 
general community had no other reason for distrusting them, 
their foreign policy would deprive them of public confidence. 
Their leaders, like democratic agitators in other countries, 
hastened to express their sympathy with the provisional 
French Republic as soon as it was proclaimed at Paris. If 
Sefior CasTeLar and his friends were in possession of power, 
they would probably form an alliance with France, without 
regard to the national feeling and to the interest of Spain. 
Prim may perhaps have thought it desirable to restore the 
monarchy at a time when the Republicans can expect no 
foreign sympathy or assistance. Among the chances of the 
future it is not impossible that a Republic may be permanently 
established in France, and that it may desire to propagate 
the same form of government in neighbouring countries. A 
king reigning by a legitimate title derived from the choice of 
the representatives of the people would be better able than a 
temporary dictator to resist organic change in the institutions 
of the country. The indefinite continuance of the Regency 
would have involved the establishment of a kind of Republic. 

Notwithstanding some questionable proceedings, and many 
ambiguities of character and conduct, Marshal Priw has ren- 
dered great services toSpain. Although a dynastic revolution 
ought always, if possible, to be avoided, Spanish public 
opinion seems to have decided that the Government of Queen 
IsaBELLA had become wholly intolerable. There is no reason 
to believe that the events of September, 1868, have at any 
time been disapproved or regretted by the sounder part of 
the population. The determination of the consequences of 
the Revolution rested chiefly with the Minister who is also 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. If Marshal Pant had 
thought fit to join the Republican party he might have ob- 
tained any terms which he could have asked as the price of 
his alliance. The Democratic party, though it is compara- 
tively weak in numbers, includes the most active portion of 
the community, and all the disorderly classes. Ifthe army had 
been favourable or neutral the Republicans could easily have 
occupied the great towns, and have controlled the rural dis- 
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tricts by terror or by force. The suppression or discouragement 
of their attempts does credit to the firmness of the Government, 
which has found itself able for the most part to dispense with 
exceptional measures for the maintenance of the public peace. 
When Par broke with the Unionist party, hopes and fears of 
his approximation to the Republicans were generally enter- 
tained ; but his activity in providing candidates for the throne 
proved that he never wavered in the policy which he had 
originally announced. Almost immediately after the failure 
of his scheme for electing the young Duke of Genoa, he 
entered into the negotiations with the Prince of HonenzoLLern 
which led to extraordinary and unforeseen consequences. As 
soon as the German candidature was shown to be impracticable 
he once more looked to Italy for a King; and he has lost no 
time in inviting the representatives of the nation to accept his 
choice. Into the absurd project of crowning Espartero, Prom 
never entered. The prolongation of the Regency would have 
been a more rational mode of adjourning a definitive settle- 
tment than the elevation of an incapable and aged King. 

The deliberate choice of constitutional monarchy as the best 
form of government, by a nation absolutely free to dispose of 
its own destiny, is a remarkable testimony to the value of an 
institution which has with imperfect success been copied Gy 
nearly all the nations of Europe from an English model. The 
revolution which necessarily precedes the establishment of a 
new system has been already accomplished ; and there was no 
impediment to the establishment of a Republic, except that it 
was disapproved by the majority of Spaniards. The choice 
was made without consulting the wishes of the aristocracy, 
which in Spain is merely titular. The clergy, who might be 
supposed to ebject to a Republic, can certainly not have 
approved the election of a Prince of the anti-Papal House of 
Savoy. The middle-classes, and the settled and respectable 
portion of society, have taken the matter into their own hands, 
and they have resolved that the freedom of a too democratic 
Constitution shall be tempered by the element of hereditary 
right. If limited monarchy had not grown up by a natural 
process in England, it would never have been invented. There 
1s no apparent reason why a Parliament choosing the Executive 
Government from among its own members should require an 
ornamental chief of the State; but in practice it has been found 
that a Prime Minister is appointed more conveniently and 
safely than a President, and that his conventional deference to 
the Sovereign really prevents him from assuming too invidious 
a position. England has for two or three generations been 
virtually a Republic, as indeed Mr. Disrar.i explained when 
he denounced the usurpations of the Venetian oligarchy. As 
the power of the so-called oligarchy in turn declined, the 
ancient forms were found to be applicable to a more popular 
government; and perhaps the power of adaptation to new 
circumstances may not yet have been exhausted. The pre- 
rogative of a constitutional King is conveniently elastic; 
and consequently the institution admits of transplanta- 
tion into countries where there is room for the benefi- 
cial exercise of personal authority. A King in Spain ought 
probably to take a more active part in public affairs 
than a King in England; and, like his prototype, he may 
imperceptibly efface himself when his intervention is no 
longer required. When Garipawpi in his odd proclamation 
identifies monarchy with autocracy, he displays in another 
instance the same ignorance which leads him to believe in the 
history of Wittiam and to deny that St. Peter ever 
existed. Constitutional monarchy means the identification of 
the interests of the State and of its head, an impassable barrier 
to the inordinate ambition of political and military adven- 
turers, and, above all, the permanence of government. 


The association of the name of a Republic with social and 
political anarchy is casual, and perhaps temporary. ‘The 
Republic of the United States is orderly and powerful, but 
its citizens misapprehend its character and their own when 
they eagerly welcome every inaccurate mockery of their 
native institutions. The Spanish States of their own Continent 
would have been far happier and more prosperous if they had 
been governed by Kings instead of rival generals. Brazil 
was exceptionally fertunate in securing to itself an ancient 
dynasty when it separated from the mother-country. But for 
the jealousy of the United States, Mexico would have enjoyed 
under the Government of MaxiMILIAN a first, and perhaps a 
last, chance of civilization and prosperity. The European 
nations would be better able to administer republican institu- 
tions, though Cromwet displayed his characteristic sagacity 
when he judged that he could conduct a free Government 
more easily as King than as Protector. The objection to a 
Republic in modern Europe is that it implies the supremacy 
of the rabble, or rather of the demagogues who speak in 
the name of the multitude. Neither the genius of Mazzin1 
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nor the heroism of Garreatpt would reconcile judicions 
Italians to the supremacy of revolutionary fanatics, ih 
Spain the more moderate Republicans are allied to the 
extreme Socialists, who, like the professors of the 
doctrine in London, denounce the right of private Property, 
and consequently threaten their countrymen with univera) 
plunder. The FiovrenseEs and Prats of Paris, the mischievous 
agitators of Lyons and Marseilles, are using their wutmog, 
efforts to disgust mankind with their doctrines and their 

tice. Above all, the Republic suggests recollections of the 
old Reign of Terror, which still presents itself to the Jacobing 
of the present day as the ideal state of society. It is probable 
that Prince AmapEvs may not prove himself a great statesman 
and that he may be liable to public and private errors ; but 
the Cortes are satisfied that he will neither propose a genera] 
division of property, nor even organize torchlight meetings in 
the streets of Madrid. 


FRANCE AND THE REPUBLIC. 


. is the French Government had cared greatly for the 
impression left on foreigners by the narratives of the 
pressed revolution of the 31st of October, they would have 
dealt sharply with M. Fiovrens and his associates. Passive 
endurance of insults is an attitude which it is difficult to invest 
with superficial dignity. If General Trocno, immediately on 
being released, had put himself at the head of the National 
Guard and the Garde Mobile, carried the Hotel de Ville at the 
point of the bayonet, and tried the insurgents by court-martial, 
his promptness and energy would have been the subject of 
general praise. Yet the attitude actually maintained by the 
Government demanded more real determination, and had the 
additional merit of being better suited to the state of affairs 
in Paris. If the French have learned anything from their 
Prussian teachers, it is that internal dissensions do more than 
anything else to serve Count Bismark’s purpose, and to all 
appearance the Government kept this useful truth steadily 
before them throughout that eventfal Monday. They may have 
been to blame for not averting the attack by timely concession 
in matters of small importance, or for not taking effectual pre- 
cautions against surprise, supposing them to have made up 
their minds to concede nothing. But, given the situation as it 
was, they met it as well as circumstances allowed. A word 
from General Trocuv would have launched the Breton Mob- 
lots against the “Commune,” and given the signal for street 
fighting almost in the presence of the enemy. ‘L'hat this word 
was not spoken, and that the Garde Mobile did not anticipate its 
being spoken, does credit both to the Government and their sup- 
porters. Asa rule, it is the first duty of authority to make a 
vigorous display of its own strength, and to visit with stern 
and summary justice any attempt to dispute its title. But 
the Government of a besieged city must not be judged by 
ordinary standards. Their one chance of success lies in the 
preservation of peace and unity inside the walis; and in the 
effort to secure this end they may fairly show an amount 
of forbearance which under any other circumstances would 
convict them of culpable weakness. 

The composition of the insurrectionary minority was 
another reason for treating them with exceptional lenity. As 
far as the inhabitants of Paris are concerned, General 
Trocuu may well have reflected that the ciass most hostile to 
his rule was, after all, the class out of which he had the best 
chance of making an army. Newspaper Correspondents can 
only see what comes sufficiently within their observation, and 
representations which may be true of a particular part of Paris 
on a particular day are by no means necessarily true of another 
part on another day. But when large allowance has been made 
for these inevitable imperfections, the general result of all the 
accounts which come to us of the state of feeling in Paris is 
that the provincials, especially the Bretons, and the work- 
ing-men may be trusted to resist to the last, but that 
with these all ground for reliance ends. Indeed it would 
have been a miracle if it had been otherwise. Perhaps the 
Paris bourgeoisie may yet show themselves heroes under the 
pressure of imminent physical danger. When they are 
brought face to face with the German battalions, the very 
sense that they hold their lives in their hands may supply 
them with unlooked-for courage, and help them to make 
the defence of Paris a lasting recollection for German wives 
and mothers. But the kind of call which has hitherto been 
made on them has not been of this exciting kind. Nothing 
but the instinct of professional duty or a strong sense of 
patriotism will take men out to do outpost work under the 
intermittent fire of the Prussian guns, or lead them to volun- 
teer into the army which is preparing for the great sortie. If 
recruits are wanted for this work they must be sought for 
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among men who have not spent their lives in ministering to 
the fincies and aping the habits of luxurious pleasure- 
seekers. The shopkeepers must be expected, chame- 
jeon-like, to take their colour from those on whom they 
have lived, and the overthrow of the Empire can hardly 
have eradicated the vices which have been engendered in 
them by nearly twenty years of Imperialism. It would 
only have been natural, therefore, if from a military point 
of view General Trocuu, even in the interval during which 
he was a prisoner, had recognised his real friends in the 
extreme Republicans, and his most essential weakness in 
the orderly crowd which stood ready to restore order as 
soon as they had his commands to do so. The fanatics 
who flooded the courts and staircases of the Hotel de Ville 
at all events, the recommendation of being prepared 

for hard fighting. The motive which had called together 
that tumultuous assemblage was the fear lest at that very 
moment the Provisional Government might be contriving how 
to cheat them of the long delayed opportunity. Perhaps, if 
Paris could have been polled a day or two later on the ques- 
tio of peace or war, a majority of the voters would have 
nounced in favour of peace. But the minority would 
have included almost the whole working-class, The ex- 
treme Republicans had put up with a Government in some 
respects distasteful to them so long as they saw no reason to 
suspect its military resolution. It was not till an armistice 
was seriously talked about that their patience broke down, 
and the fact that the negotiations had come to nothing did 
more perhaps than anything else to detach them from the 
leaders whom for a few hours they had seemed bent upon 

cing at the head of affairs, 

Yet this state of things constitutes in itself a serious danger 
for France. The Government cannot, if they would, dispense 
with the support of the advanced Republicans, because in 
many parts of the couutry it is the only effective support they 
can counton. ‘The peasantry are zealous and active in cer 
tain districts, but, take the country generally, it seems doubtful 
whether they can be depended on for recruiting purposes. 
So far therefore the working-men of the great towns hold the 
key of the position. They are ready io give what the 
Covernment most needs. But this -support of theirs only 
helps to alienate the rural population and such trained officers 
as the French army can still furnish. ‘The French peasant 
hates and fears the Republic. ‘That one fact has determined 
the history of France for eighteen years, and it seems by no 
means certain that it may not colour it for a good many years 
more. Every concession that is made to the extreme section 
of Republicans is so much cojd water thrown on the peasant’s 
devotion to the national cause. He may be ready to fight for 
Alsace and Lorraine, but in his heart he probably thinks the 
Republican party worse spoilers than the Prussians, by just 
so much as the design with which he credits them comes 
more nearly home to himself. What, he may ask, is the loss 
of two provinces compared with a redistribution of landed 
property over the whole country? It is difficult, again, for the 
Paris Government to retain the allegiance of the advaneed 
Republicans without to some extent adopting the tactics 
which the latter are inclined to insist on as the sole test 
of their good faith. M. Fuourens is said to put all bis 
trust in a gigantic sortie, and the temper of his supporters is 
so extremely uncertain that they may not improbably make 
the adhesion of General Trocuu to this idea a condition of 
his retaining even that small fraction of their confidence which 
is the most he cun be said to enjoy. During the two months 
the Republicans have been in power they have given no signs 
of possessing any undeveloped military genius, and, what is 
worse, they seem to think that this disastrous want will be 
amply made up by the possession of political enthusiasm. 
How far this belief would have proved correct if the 
enthusiasm in question had pervaded the whole country it 
might be hard to say, but there is no difficulty in com- 
prehending why the quality which did such wonders when in 
1792 it animated all France, should effect so little when, as in 
1870, it is shared only by a minority of the nation. 


THE LESSON OF THE CAPTAIN. 


ih is to be regretted, though perhaps not to be wondered at, 
that the lesson to be learned from the mclaucholy loss of the 
Captain should have been discussed so early and so eagerly as 
it has been in the pages of Macmillan’s Magazine. Mr. REED 
has followed close upon the heels of Mr. Scorr RussELL in 
pointing what he conceives to be the true moral of the ca- 
tastrophe. It is impossible to pass over without a word what 
has been said by authorities so well entitled to a hearing as 


the authors of these two papers, and yet we are satisfied that 
the time has not yet come for the calm consideration of th« 
bearing of this unparalleled disaster upon the future construc- 
tion of our men-of-war. At all times the dangers impending 
over those who go down to the sea in ships are more or less 
familiar to our minds, but the peril which proved fatal to the 
Captain was so novel in kind, and, in spite of what has 
since been said, so unexpected, and the calamity itself was 
so appalling, as almost to preclude unbiassed scientific 
discussion until time has in some measure dulled the 
painful and absorbing impression which it made upon the 
feelings even of the hardest and coldest among us. A senti- 
ment so overpowering may of course be used with enormous 
power by any one who desires that our future ships should 
differ as widely as possible from the model of the ill-fated 
Captain, and Mr. Reep has not hesitated to improve the 
occasion for the propagation of his well-known views. 


For the reasons we have already indicated, we are not dis- 
posed at present to enter into any minute consideration of the 
great problem which the constructors of the navy willshave to 
consider; but, after what has already been said, we cannot 
refrain from pointing out how imperfect and one-sided a view 
has been presented in the Macmillan articles, We observe, 
indeed, that Mr. Scorr RussetL does not commit himseli 
absolutely to any opinion on what will soon be recognised as the 
most serious question for scientific naval desi ow far it 
is possible to combine the wonderful merits of the Captain as 
a fighting ship with the indispensable stability which she 
unfortunately wanted. He seems only anxious to show that 
no trial was needed to prove that the Captain was unsafe, and 
that, from wilfulness or carelessness or ignorance, she was 
sent to sea a doomed ship—condemned by well-established 
laws of science to almost certain destruction. No good can be 
done by so far overstating the case as this. That the stability 
of the Captain was, in consequence of alterations during her 
progress, less than it was intended to be, and that it was not 
ascertained with the precision which ought to be insisted on 
before any ship is sent to sea, may be true enough, but it is by 
no means clear that the rough estimate formed of her stability . 
was very materially wrong. Almost every ship—the Monarch, 
for example, no less than the Captain—ahas a limit of inclina- 
tion which she cannot pass with safety; and if that limit is 
well beyond anything which the vessel can ever be expected 
to reach, she is a safe ship. A ship that will upset at 
30 degrees may be a safer ship than one that will just bear 
an inclination of 60 degrees, if she is less likely to heel to 
30 degrees than the other is to heel to 60 degrees; and it is 
neither just nor scientific to look, as Mr. Soorr Russe, and 
Mr. Keep seem to us to do, almost exelusively at one only of 
the conditions which have to be balanced. The error com- 
mitted in the design of the Captain was not so much in the 
estimate of the stability which was given to her as in the 
judgment formed of the stability which she required. Even 
without special experiments, every one—certainly not 
excepting Mr. Scorr RussELL and Mr. Reep— must have 
known that she would not bear as much heeling as 
ships of the old-fashioned type. But every one believed 
(and not by any means without reason, though the belief 
was strained too far) that she was less liable to excessive 
inclination than ships of a more rolling type. Probably no 
one, after her first trial, imagined that she would ever be blown 
over beyond the point of safety, and certainly Mr. Rerxp’s 
minute criticisms at that time, dwelling as they did upon 
almost every supposed defect rather than on the want of 
stability, were not those of a man who believed that she was 
likely to founder in the first heavy gale. Mr. Reep indeed 
tells us now that, not knowing the precise details of the 
Captain’s danger, he stood by in the temper illustrated by 
Faust’s exclamation, “ Spirit of Contradiction—well, lead 
“on.” This is proof enough that with the ample, though not 
minute, knowledge which he must have possessed of the 
design of the Captain, Mr. Reep was not then impressed 
with the conviction that she was really unsafe. Had he been 
so, the temper he ascribes to himself would have been that of 
another character than Faust. We know now, to our sorrow, 
how defective the Captain was, and we find it easy to be 
wise after the event; but beforehand every one hoped and 
Mr. Reep must have believed that, though crank, she was not 
too crank for safety. We are sorry to see such a calamity 
utilized as it is by Mr. Reep. It is still with him the old 
quarrel. ‘The construction of the navy,” he says, “ had 
“ obviously passed out of my hands into the hands of Captain 
* Cotes, who better deserved to be trusted ”"—and so on in 
the old rut. But the mere narrow personal aspect of the 
turret controversy is what every one except Mr. Reep would 
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gladly dismiss, and there remains the inquiry how far it is 
possible to secure the steadiness and fighting power of the 
Captain without transgressing the limits of safety. 


Mr. Reep goes far beyond Mr. Scorr Russe.t in committing 
himself to the opinion that no low free-board turret-ship 
can be a safe cruiser. In its absolute sense this dogma is 
certainly untenable. Stability and the steadiness given by 
low free-board can be combined with the greatest ease 
if other qualities are to some extent sacrificed. If a cer- 
tain loss of speed by increase of beam or reduction of 
canvas area were tolerated, Mr. Reep would not have the 
least difficulty in reconciling what he represents as two 
absolutely conflicting conditions. The same end might per- 
haps even be attained by more cautious handling of a ship 
acknowledged to be crank, though the tendency of sailors 
to carry on beyond the limits of prudence would render this 
a somewhat uncertain safeguard. It is always safer to have a 
vessel that will carry away sails, masts, or rigging before she 
upsets, than to trust to the caution of a commander, in love 
with his’ship, and determined to make her do all, or more than 
all, of which she is capable. A ship that refuses to be capsized 
under any strain is decidedly superior to one whose security 
depends on the forbearance of her captain. But even accept- 
ing this condition, it is not yet at any rate established that it 
is wholly incompatible with the retention of a low free board, 
and the superiority in steadiness and fighting power which 
are known to attend it. Something, no doubt, must be surren- 
dered to bring a low-sided ship up to the requisite measure of 
safety, but it is by no means certain that the particular quality 
to be sacrificed is the steadiness which Mr. Rep has never 
known how to appreciate, but which, in the opinion of some 
of our best naval officers, is more important than ex- 
cessive speed under steam, or the power of carrying a 
large spread of canvas. Whether the wide departures from 
the model of the Captain which would be necessary to make 
a safe ship might not too seriously impair her efficiency in 
other respects, is a much more complicated problem than Mr. 
Reep thinks fit to admit. Every ship is of necessity a com- 


. promise among a multitude of partially conflicting require- 


ments. You want, among other things, stability, speed, stowage, 
thickness of armour, handiness, and, last not least in a fighting 
ship, steadiness of platform. By giving up a little of almost 
any one excellence, you can add at will to almost any other. 
In the Captain, unfortunately, stability was sacrificed to other 
conditions; but the balance might be restored in many ways 
besides that which alone Mr. Reep will perceive, the sub- 
stitution of lofty for low sides. That is but one of the 
methods by which the requisite degree of safety might be 
secured, and it is not yet proved to be the best. We 
at any rate shall not attempt to prejudge a question which, 
even though Mr. Reep refuses to entertain it, will assuredly 
engage the most anxious efforts of our scientific naval de- 
signers. 

One maxim at all events will be sufficiently enforced by 
a misfortune which preaches more emphatically than any 
argument. Whatever else may be lacking, we may be sure 
that the power to stand up against a gale will not be wanting 
in any ships which are likely to be built for many a year. If 
this indispensable condition cannot be secured at less cost 
than the sacrifice of the fighting qualities of the Monitor type 
of ship, we must submit to the inconvenience, and build ships 
which will float if they will do little else. But the capacities 
of science are not, we believe, exhausted by Mr. Regp’s pro- 
gramme, arfd we do not yet despair of seeing a problem 
mastered by his successors which he has steadily refused to 
face. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 
XVII. 


Pere war has been remarkable, among other things, for 
the valuable contributions to its history afforded by 
Newspaper Correspundents, many of them men altogether un- 
known before. Some of these useful writers are undoubtedly 
gifted with special energy and quickness, essential qualities in 
their particular duty, which unfortunately lays on them the 
obligation of rapidity in writing, without the corresponding 
accuracy and thought for which no time is allowed them. In 
a few instances, however, this element of successful descrip- 
tion has not been wanting, and conspicuous among them is 
the letter of the Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
who lately shared the seventy days of investment with the 
army of Bazaine. Of this gentleman it may perhaps be 
true that he rather had his greatness thrust upon him than 
was great by nature; but his narrative (published last Friday) 


is nevertheless, in our view, the most important single contrj- 
bution to the history of the campaign yet published, if we 
except the ex-Emperor’s late memoir. Indeed, we might 
possibly have dispensed with the latter the better of the two- 
for the weight of what comes from a merely neutral observer 
of such events as those that lately passed within Metz it ig 
difficult to overrate. 

The Correspondent is not indeed wholly without some 
partisan feeling. It would have been impossible, as we 
imagine, for any person to have shared the daily inter. 
course of officers and civilians within the beleaguered 
lines, and not to have formed some special opinion as to the 
conduct and designs of the chief actor. We use his account 
therefore with care, as we do those French documents of 
Colonel Vatcour and others which have been put forth to 
vehemently accuse or wholly excuse the conduct of the 
Marshal. 

We traced this last week up to the period of the two great 
battles which shut him in. We showed how fatal was the 
error which led Bazaine to dally with the course of events 
upon the Moselle whilst MacManon’s flight exposed him to the 
certainty of being turned and cut off from Paris. But in his. 
next proceedings there is almost as grave matter for censure as 
in this first capital mistake. Having thus delayed, he certainly 
could not help the attack made upon him on the 14th on the 
east bank, or the collision about Mars-la-Tour which fol- 
lowed two days later. Possibly indeed more diligence might 
have been used to get the head of the column forward on 
the 15th; but even if it had, it is quite clear from what 
followed, and from what is known of the German movements, 
that their northernmost divisions would have struck his 
columns somewhere in flank. Everything as yet understood 
clearly points to this as the alternative which Von Mo.txe 
would at the time have preferred; and Bazarne was in fact 
on the 14th so late in his departure, and had so badly cared 
for the means of passage over the Moselle, that it was no 
longer within his power to avoid the general action which the 
Germans were about to force on him. ‘The fighting on the 
16th was between the heads only of the columns, yet at this 
action of Mars-la-Tour the German loss was heavier by far 
in proportion to the numbers engaged than in the subsequent 
battle of the 18th. Bazatye maintained his ground for the 
time, and even advanced his right a little, though not able to 
clear his way there, whilst what had promised to be a 
success on his left was foiled by the desperate charges of the 
Prussian horse, which were purposely sacrificed to prevent 
their infantry from being overpowered. 


It is now quite certain that Bazarne had under him at this. 
time nominally over 200,000 men, including the reinforce- 
ments lately sent up from Chilons. Allowing for 20,000 sick 
and wounded in the two late actions, and 25,000 to be left to 
hold Metz, he could still dispose on the 17th of 160,000 
men. Not more than 60,000 of these had been seriously 
engaged the day before. They had suffered nothing 
of the depression of defeat, and, although strategically out- 
maneuvred, officers and men at that moment regarded the 
day’s proceedings as glorious, and their own side as the victors. 
The Germans could certainly not have brought more than 
half their army at the outside into action before late the next 
day. ‘Their total strength in the district was a paper force of 
330,000 men, reduced by casualties, and the actual necessity of 
leaving one corps on their communications eastward of Metz, 
to 270,000. Bazaine might therefore have resumed the 
offensive early on the 17th with a preponderance of force, 
which would have been on his side all the early part of the 
day, and with the impetus of a supposed success already won 
—that element of good fighting so peculiarly essential to the 
French soldier—to carry on his men to their utmost efforts. 
Possibly—we admit it freely—he might have attacked only to 
be severely beaten. But it is clear now that he could not 
have suffered much more at the time, nor at all more in the 
end, than he did by adopting the very mistaken proceeding 
of falling back to fight a wholly defensive action within 
reach of the works of Metz. What has gone before will 
show the reader that the alleged want of ammunition 
(true, no doubt, of a part of the troops that fought 
on the 16th) was simply an official excuse for re- 
tiring to what the Marshal judged a safer position, 
from its own natural strength and its proximity to the 
works, to receive the enemy in. Two most material con- 
sequences followed this mistake. The veil at once fell from 
the eyes of his men, who found themselves henceforth half- 
imprisoned, struggling for liberty instead of striking for 
victory; and, in addition, every mile that he retired made 
easier the task which devolved on Von Motrse of following 
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up the retreat, and wheeling the whole Second Army to the 
t, corps by corps, in order to front the enemy completely. 
The marches of the Guards and Saxons, for instance, who 
formed his extreme left, were diminished one half by this 
false move of his adversary, and it became practicable to fight 
the whole German army: next day with its face towards the 
east and its back to the enemy’s communications, in a manner 
that would have been wholly impossible had Bazaine retained 
a more advanced position. 
| he next crisis in the Marshal’s position was after losing 
the battle of Gravelotte. Disheartened as his men now were 
by the discovery that their chief had counted their supposed 
victory of the 16th to be a disadvantage, and by their subse- 
t decided defeat in the position he had selected, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the instant march northward 
from Metz, since spoken of, would have been of any service 
to them. It is quite true that the Saxon cavalry were 
all that barred the road to Thionville early on the 19th; but 
to have started thither along the flank of the victorious Prus- 
sian general would have but brought Bazaine between a now 
tically superior force and the Belgian frontier, and, had 
done this, it is probable enough he would have anticipated 
with his army the disaster of Sedan. But German critics of a 
high class believe that, had he marched due south that day, 
starting from the works above Metz on the Moselle, he would 
have got for the time clear of their army, which had suffered 
so heavily on that flank just before dark that it could not pos- 
sibly have been fit to move early. On the other hand, it is 
_ clear he would have met the Fourth Corps returning from its 
movement toward Toul, and quite fresh for action, which lay 
just in his way on the left bank, while the First was simi- 
larly detached on the right; and it could only have been by 
mptly overwhelming one of these, before his rear was 
severely attacked, and driving it so clean out of his way as not 
to allow it to fall back for support on the Crown Prince’s army, 
that he could have carried the bulk of his troops away. The 
propriety of his undertaking this risk may have been somewhat 
doubtful, even supposing he had his troops sufficiently in hand ; 
et we agree with those who have asserted that a general of 
ligher order would certainly not have allowed himself tamely 
to be shut in, when the German army, in forming its line, had 
thus left an opening on its flank whereby to escape. More 
than this, it is very possible that in doing so such a general 
would have dealt the First Army, or right of Von Moxtxe’s 
line, such a counter-stroke as would more than have atoned 
for the defeat of the day before, which, after al, was paid 
for heavily by the victors. 
Instead of doing this, Bazarne sank into a state of perfect 
uiescence for eight days. This space was invaluable to the 
mans, as.it sufficed to give them the means of counter- 
intrenching their army so strongly as not only to make egress 
from Metz difficult, but. to enable the three corps forming 
their new Fourth Army to be withdrawn to occupy the 
line of the Meuse, and completely bar the rash attempt which 
MacManon made to relieve his brother Marshal. ‘The latter 
waited for his coming, and at his supposed approach attempted 
his one real sortie, that of the 31st of August, which opened 
the Prussian line eastward of Metz at the time. But this attack 
was so very poorly followed up that the enemy recovered easily 
at daybreak on the 1st the positions he had lost—so easily, 
that if we suppose BazaINE,to be a competent general, we 
must believe that he doubted at the last the expediency of 
prosecuting the effort. It was, in fact, strategically so ill- 
directed that for the time its success would have carried him 
towards the Sarre, and left the First and Second Armies be- 
tween his own and that of MacMauon which he had expected. 
As to the later stages of the investment of Metz, when 
we examine the French accounts and those of the German 
Correspondents, and compare with them the interesting nar- 
tative in the Manchester Guardian, we find the most perfect 
agreement on one point. No sortie after the 1st Sep- 
tember ever showed the least real design to break out 
of the German lines. That of the 7th October, the most 
mportant one, was conducted just on a suflicient scale 
to draw the attention of both armies to it, and to con- 
vince the French soldiers of the difficulty of the under- 
taking; but it was plainly not a serious attempt. Nor have 
we any doubt that the political state of France, and the sup- 
posed prospect of an Imperialist restoration, is the chief key to 
this portion of Bazare’s history. This is the only solution 
Consistent with his direct communication with Versailles and 
Chislehurst, and agrees fully with every detail that is known of 
conduct during the seven weeks referred to. With this may 
possibly have been mixed up the more patriotic feeling that 
4 case of the tide of the Prussian success being somehow 


stayed elsewhere, France would have been better served by 
her intact army within the Metz lines than by the remains of 
it disorganised after a long retreat in open field. 

For to the last a retreat was in some sense possible. Of 
course there would have been a severe sacrifice necessary. Of 
course in open country the French troopscould not, without 
transport, guns, and cavalry, have held together as a great army. 
But to suppose that the bulk of the men could not have 
escaped by being massed before some portion of the twenty-five 
miles circuit held by the Germans, suffering much themselves 
and not half again as many in number, and that having once 
cleared it, the troops of Bazatne, if distributed beforshand 
into separate columns under picked officers to take different 
routes of flight, could not have in great part got clear off, is 
to suppose that all Frenchmen are mere poltroons, unworthy 
of the name of soldiers, and unfit to wear uniform. And 
people who assert this forget that Solferino is not yet twelve 
years old. 

Beyond the fall of Verdun, from its situation an important 
acquisition to the German arms, and the repulse on Monday 
by D’Avrete’s advanced posts of a part of Von per Tann’s 
troops, there was no fresh military news during the first half 
of this week. But D’Auretue’s success of the 7th about 
Marchenoir has been since followed up by the movement of 
the French Army of the Loire on Orleans, of which we have 
just heard the first confused reports, without learning what the 
real result may prove. Meanwhile General KersaLaun, like 
other French governors of fortresses in this war, has just surren- 
dered New Brisach, before daring the last extremities of siege. 

The negotiation for an armistice having naturally failed, 
Trocuu is organizing the Paris garrison for the coming trial, only 
foreshadowed as yet by the extent and coolness of the German 
preparations, and the severity of which, we learn from many 
sources, is little understood by the vast majority of the crowded 
population on which it is to fall. The Second Corps is arriving 
at the Parislines. Prince Freperic Coarces and MANTEUFFEL 
are moving on their separate roads to new scenes of warfare. 
Werper halts at Dijon for the former, whilst part of the 
reserve troops from the Rhine valley have invested Belfort, 
which, when taken, will give the Germans a new and direct 
line from their great river base towards Lyons and the central 
regions of the South of France. 


THE PROSPECTS OF DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE, 


: eye are two, and only two, radically different views as 
to the nature and functions of government. According to 
the one, it is an art which has to be learnt by those who exer- 
cise it, just as the arts of shoemaking or of teaching or of 
painting have to be learnt—a portion of labour divided off and 
assigned to certain members of the community, just as other por- 
tions of labour are divided off-and assigned to other members of 
the community. According to the other view, it is a mere 
machinery of intercommunication between the different branches ot 
society ; a machinery by which these different branches may learn 
each others’ wishes, may forward those wishes if it be agreeable to 
them to do so, or, if it be not agreeable, may be saved the neces- 
sity of an actual struggle by a recognition of the amount of force 
that can be arrayed against them. Now it is clear that a well- 
ordered State must in part be animated by both these views. Those 
governments which are organized wholly on the former or aristocratic 
principle (and in aristocracy is included monarchy), governments 
in which the spontaneous political action of the le is unknown, 
can hardly be well aware of the wishes of the x and though 
the wishes of the people are not absolutely coincident with their 
real interests, they have yet most important connexions therewith. 
On the other hand, in those governments which act merely as a 
machinery for preserving the ye a: of the different parts of 
society (the democratic ideal), there can be no broad political fore- 
sight; for if ever a quarrel or dispute arises, the physically stronger 
party must prevail, since there is no authority above all parties with 
time and means to form an impartial judgment, to which therefore 
all parties would submit. There will, therefore, in nearly all cases 
bea certain amalgamation of these two views—an amalgamation in 
which one or the other view will predominate according to the 
felt superiority of the government, according to its tive ex- 
cellence, and according to the trustfulness and patience of the 
masses of the people. No one, rhaps, has better expressed the 
union of the two views than Coleridge (who on the whole was 
against the democrats) in his Table-talk:—“It has never been 
clearly enough seen,” he said, “that democracy, as such, is no 
Yo element in the constitution of a State. The idea of a 
tate is undoubtedly government é« rév dpiorwy. Democracy is 
the healthful lifeblood that flows through the veins, which sup- 
ports the system, but which should never appear externally.” 

Now it is assumed by many that the tendency of time is to 
bring about more and more the democratic ideal. It undoubtedly 
is true, in a certain sense, that the masses of men will get more 
power as time on—unless of course any destructive cata- 
strophe interferes, Every new faculty, every new art, that is 
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gained by the intellect of the few, must gradually filter down to 
the many, and increase their capacity for action, Bui it is pure 
assumption to suppose that in every nation the masses will use 
this increased capacity against the government by which their 
greatest interests are regulated. On the contrary, they may have 
so strong a sense of the necessity of a: ontral power, of the inex- 
pediency of deciding all disputes by -:e weight of numbers 
(which must happen in a pure demoeracy), that they will support 
the action of goverument even when it is to their own disaivan- 
tage, and against their own opinion. Nor can it be said that such 
a behaviour is a sign of an ill-educated or poor-spirited people. 
For if sueh a theory needed to be disproved by any argument, it 
would be disproved by the fact that the best-educated people in 
Europe, and that which is now victorious in one of the greatest 
wars ever known, has for ages modelled itself mainly on the aris- 
tocratic principle. 

It was indeed wellnigh the greatest of all Germans, Goethe. 
who expressed this principle almost in the terms that we ha. 
used to describe it. ‘ Let every man,” he said (we quote only tae 
substance of his words), “ stick to his own business. Let artists 
sticle to art, manufacturers to manufacturing, governors to govern- 
ing; for this too is an art, and must be practised only by thove 
who have learnt to exercise it.” And it has ever been a great, 
and no dishonourable, characteristic of the Germans, that they 
have minded each one that which he knew best, and have not 
meddled with things beyond their province. There is no greater 
vice, and at the same time no more fascinating temptation, for a 
people, than that they should think it po-sible to cure ail the 
suflerivgs to which they are exposed by a change in their govern- 
ment. Such an idea diverts men’s minds from the true sources 
of national prosperity—namely, the industry, intelligence, and 
morality of individual members of the community. It is quite 
true that a government may pass beyond the limits of sufferance, 
and constitute itself a plague instead of a protection to society ; as 
did the Government of Louis XV. in France, and that of Ferdinand | 
at Naples. Or, again, a nominal government may perform so few | 
of the functions of government, that to shake it off will cause | 
no great shock to society; and in this case comparatively small 
misconduct on its part may justify its overthrow, as was the case 
in the revolt of the American colonies. But such cases are ex- 
ceptional. Nations which, like Spain, are perpetually agitating for 
a change of government, without any amendment of their state, 
ought to recognise that their evils spring from causes independent 
of their government, und they may protitably acquiesce for a time 
even in vicious and harmful rulers, and turn their attention wholly 
away in another direction. 

But to return to the Germans. What a heavy blow and great 
discouragement their success in the present war has inflicted on 
the democratic party in Europe is as yet hardly recognised. But 
it is instinctively felt by the democrats themselves; and the repre- 
sentative men of the democracies of Italy and Spain, Garibaldi and 
Castelar, join with the democrats of England in crying for the 
retrieva] of the fortunes of France. For the tirst time since the 
establishment of the United States, the advancing tide of democracy 
has been turned, and the ebb has begun. Such great impulses in 
human affairs are not brought about by the wishes of men, but by 
their blind instincts, which cause revolutions that they are themselves 
unable to measure. Luther had no plan of a Reformation in his head 
when he inveighed against the traffic of Tetzel; nor did Mirabeau 
lay out the scheme of the French Revolution when he assumed the 
leadership of the Tiers Etat. And we may be quite sure that the 
rise in the world of so great a Power as Germany will produce an 
instinctive imitation of hersystem and methods on the part of those 
who have been and are most democratically inclined. Governments, 
against their will, will be compelled to strengthen themselves; 
and the great body of thinkers who, like Mr. Carlyle, have carried 
their admiration of strong —— and their hatred of anarchy 
perhaps even to excess, will no longer be found to be hopelessly 
out.of the current of the age. But, though all this is inevitable, 
it is not useless to endeavour somewhat to curb our instincts by 
the force of reasonable desire ; and it will not be out of place to 
consider how far the wishes of men can go along with the chan 
that is being accomplished. We refer, as will be seen, to the 
change simply in its aspect of an anti-democratic revolution. 

First, the good side of officialism will be brought out. We in 
England have an ingrained contempt for officials; we rely upon 
them, we submit to them, far less than any other nation; unless it 
be proved that what they do is right, we are prone to assume that 
it must be wrong. This is a mode of procedure which defeats its 
ownend, Criticism, as an end in itself, is a poor thing; the 
departments which are criticized feel the impossibility of acting so 
that they shall be respected by the body of the nation ; moreover, 
as their condemuation is a foregone conclusion, they pay little 
— to, and gain little light from, their critics. A definite 

erate amount of blame, attached to definite acts, may do much 
good ; indiscriminate complaint against any branch of the public 
service, unless it be the intention of the complainers to abolish 
altogether the subject of their attack, must do harm. This is 
an error from which the German temper is free, perhaps even so 
far as to err on the other side. | 

Next, itis to be hoped that the disposition to make fundamental | 
changes in the institutions of the country, so prevalent of late | 
years, will be lessened. It is certainly a natural instinct in a 
child to be —— pulling up a flower to see how its roots are | 

owing. but men ought to have learnt otherwise; and, of all | 

in the world, political Constitutions are least likely to be | 
benefited by the process. A certain not immoderate trustfulness 
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in the excellence of institutions whose ends we have not fathome 
but which have existed during many generations, is no bad thing. 
The legislation of the last few years has been transcendental legis. 
lation. Far are we from impugning its excellence; there is a time 
for the transcendental, as there is a time for everything under the 
sun, But not for ever ought we to be taking in hand great ang 
novel questions, problems which go to the bottom of ali creation, 
If we do so, there is danger of our neglecting duties of mere com- 
monplace necessity. Can it be alleged that the wants of our 
poor labourers, the relations of ourGovernment with those of forei 
uations, or again with the colonial Governments, the efficiency of 
our army and navy, have been looked to as accurately and success. 
fully of late as they would have been had no fundamental ques- 
tions occupied the attention of statesmen? Self-preservation ig 
the first law, and to maintain itself in existence is a thing which 
is no more accomplished without effort on the part of a State than 
on the part of an individual. Moreover, radical questions, inas. 
much as they are the easiest of all to have a definite opinion 
about, but the most difficult of all to decide with a nice regard to 
truth, honour, and the feelings of opposing parties, form the most 
convenient pretext to cover partisanship, hatred, passion, and 
slander. Our Radical friends will point their finger at this, asa 
most Philistinish sentiment ; but it is true nevertheless, 

Another tendency, more prevalent a few years back than now— 
the tendency to diminish, on principle, the functions of govern- 
ment in all directions whatsoever, as an ipso fucto evil—will now 
probably receive a further check. The proof by which the pro- 
position implied in such a tendeney was demonstrated was of the 
simplest imaginable character. All government obviously per- 
forms its functions by compulsion of those governed ; compulsion 
is antagonistic to freedom; and freedom is the very root and 
primary principle and first good of man’s nature. Henee all 
government is opposed to the very first principle of man’s nature, 
Is any further argument necessary to show that it must be an 
evil? This very simple piece of logic is the sole moving cause of 
many projected reforms. Those who employ it quite omit to 
notice that every advance in civilization, and indeed every benefit 
which a man can gain for himself, demands a guid pro quo. The 
very first step in the formation of a society is the appropriation of 
land to particular persons, and the prevention of the use of it by 
others; and all reasonable men acquiesce in not being able to do 
precisely what they like with their neighbour’s fruit-trees and crops. 
Yet the savage has in this respect a more unrestricted liberty ; his 
use of the things around him is more unhindered than is. that of 
the civilized man. Certainly, to find in what directions the com- 
ees power of government may be profitably exercised requires 
ong experience; and governments, like individuals, make many 
wrong steps for one right step, especially'in their beginnings. But 
the right steps are those which endure. 

To conclude, we hold that the example of Germany will in- 
troduce a new element into our political theories; an element 
which has long been deficient, and much needed. Already, even 
before the present war broke out, this was seen in the Education 
Bill of last Session, Ali human action involves reaction; there is 
an undulation, backwards and forwards, in all the affairs of men. 
A century ago, the democratic idea, emanating from America, 
spread over the nations of Europe, and was a spark among the 
ready-prepared tinder. Perhaps, a century hence, the same idea 
will have another outburst. But now there is a felt need of strong 
government; men cannot for ever be led by their momentary 
instincts; they demand that these should be comprehended and 
dominated by a central power, which alone can give to all the 
greatest measure of satisfaction. 


GREAT GIRLS. 


J yrmnnger is more distinctive among women than the differ- 
ence of relative age between them. Two women of the same 
number of years will be substantially of different epochs of life—the 
one faded in person, wearied in mind, fossilized in sympathy; the 
other fresh both in face and feeling, with sympathies as broad and 
keen as they were when she was in her first youth, and perhaps 
even more so; with a brain still as receptive, a temper still as easy 
to be amused, as ready to love, as quick to learn, as when she 
emerged from the school-room to the drawing-room. The one you 
suspect of understating her age by half-a-dozen years or more when 
she tells you she is not over forty, the other makes you wonder if 
she has not overstated hers by just so much when she laughingly 
confesses to the same age. The one is an old woman who seems 
as if she had never been young, the other “ just a great girl yet,” 
who seems as if she would never grow old; and nothing is eq 
between them but the number of days each has lived. 

This kind of woman, so fresh and active, so intellectually as well 
as emotionally alive, is never anything but a girl; never loses some 
of the sweetest characteristics of girlhood. You see her first asa 
young wife and mother, and you imagine she has left the school- 
room for about as many months as she has been married years. 
Her face has none of that untranslatable expression, that look of 
robbed bloom, which experience gives; in her manner is none of 
the preoccupation so observable in most young mothers, whose 
attention never seems wholly given to the thing on hand, and 
whose hearts seem always full of a secret care or an unimparted joy. 
Brisk and airy, braving all weathers, ready for any amusement, 
interested in the current questions of history or —s by some 
wonderful faculty of érganizing seeming to have all her time to 
herself as if she had no house cares and no nursery duties, yet 
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ehow not neglected, she is the very ideal of a happy 
Paar lite as through a daisy field, on whom sorrow 
not yet laid its hand, and to whose lot has fallen no Dead 
Sea apple. And when one hears her name and style for the first 
time as @ matron, and sees her with two or three sturdy little 
fellows hanging about her slender neck and calling her mamma, 
one feels as if nature had somehow made a mistake, and our 
=m and stmple-mannered damsel had only made-believe to have 
taken up the serious burdens of life, and was nothing but a great 
il ufter all. 
older she is still the great girl she was ten years " 
manner a little less persistent. But even now; with a big boy at 
Eton, and a daughter whose presentation is not so far off, she 
js younger than her staid and melancholy sister, her junior by — 
‘av years, who has gone in for the Immensities and the Wor- | 
3 of Sorrow, who thinks laughter the sign of a vacant mind, 
that to be interesting and picturesque a woman must be 
yournfal and have a defective digestion. Her sister looks as if 
li that makes life worth living for lay behind her, and only 
the grave beyond; she, the great girl, with her bright face and 
even temper, believes that her future will be as joyeus as her 
, as innocent as her past, as full of love, and as purely 
. She has known some sorrows truly, and she has gained 
experience such as comes only through the rending of the heart- 
strings; but nothing that she has through has seared or 
soured her, and if it has taken off just the lighter edge of her 
girlishness it has left the core as bright and cheery as ever. She is 
rally of the style called “ elegant,” and wonderfully young in | 
mere physical appearance. Perhaps sharp eyes might spy out here 
and there 2 little silver thread among the soft brown hair; and | 
when fitigued or set in a cross light, lines not quite belonging to | 
the teens might be traced about her eyes and mouth; but m 
favourable conditions, with her graceful figure advantageously 
draped, and her fair face flushed and animated, she looks just a 
great gis], no more, and she feels as she looks. It is well for her 
if her husband is a wise man, and more proud of her than jealous, 
for he must submit to see her admired by all the men who know 
her, according to their individual manner of expressing admiration ; 
but as purity of nature and singleness of heart belong to her = 
fication for great girlishness, he has no cause for alarm, and is 
as sife with Don Juan as with St. Anthony. 

These great girls, being middle-aged matrons, are often seen in 
the country ; and one of the things which most strike a Londoner 
js the abiding youthfulness of this kind of matron. She has a large 
family, the elders of which are grown up, but she has lost none of 
the beauty for which her youth was noted, though it is now a 
different kind of beauty; and she has still the air and manuers of 
a gil, She blushes easily, is shy and sometimes apt to be a 
little awkward, though always sweet and gentle; she knows very 
little of real life and less of its vices; she is pitiful to sorrow, 
affectionate to her friends, who however are few in number, 
and strongly attached to her own family; she has no theological 
doubts, no scientitic proclivities, and the conditions of society 
and the family do not perplex her; she thinks Darwinism and 
the protoplasm dangerous innovations, and the doctrine of Free 
Love with Mrs. Caay Staunton’s development is something too 
shocking for her to talk about; she lifts her calm clear eyes in 
wonder at the wild proceedings of the shrieking sisterhood, and 
cannot for the life of her make out what all this tumult means, 
and what the women want. For herself, she has no doubts what- 
ever, no moral uncertainties. The path of duty is as plain to her 
as the words of the Bible, and she loves her husband too well to 
wish to be his rival, or to desire an individualized existence. She 
is his wife, she says ; and that seems more satisfactory to her than 
to be herself a somebody in the full light of Seog, with him 
in the shade as her appendage. If she is inclined to be intolerant 
to any one, it is to those who seek to disturb the existing state of 
things, or whose speculations unsettle men’s minds; those who. 
4s she thinks, entangle the sense of that which is clear an 
straightforward enough if they would but leave it alone, and 

their love of iconoclasm run the risk of destroying more 
idols. But she is intolerant only because she believes that 
when men put forth false doctrines they put them forth for a 
ee erpoee, and to do intentional mischief. Had she not this 
simple faith, which no philosophic questionings have either 
enlarged or disturbed, she would not be the great girl she is; and 
what she would have gained in catholicity she would have lost in 
freshness. For herself, she has no self-asserting power, and would 
shrink from any kind of public action; but she likes to visit the 
poor, and is sedulous in the matter of tracts and flannel-petticoats, 
vexing the souls of the sterner, if wiser, guardians and ma- 
gistrates by her generosity, which they affirm only encourages 
idleness and creates pauperism. She cannot see it in that 
light. Charity is one of the cardinal virtues of Christianity, 
and accordingly charitable she will be, in spite of all that political 
economists may say. She belongs to her family, they do not 
belong to her ; and you seldom hear her say “I went” or “I did,” 
tisalways “we”; which, though a small point, is a significant 
one, showing how little she holds to anything like an isolated 
individuality, and how entirely she feels a woman’s life to belon 
toand be bound up in her home relations. She is romantic too, an 
her dreams aud memories of early days; when her eyes grow 
moist a3 sie looks at her husband, the first and only man she ever 


perience whi 


loved, aud the Pars seems to be only part of the present. The 
she must needs have had serves only to make 


her more gentle, more pitiful, than the ordinary girl, who is natu- 
rally inciined to be a little hard; and of all her household she is 
the kindest and the most intrinsically sympathetic. She keeps up 
her youth for the children’s sake she says, and they love her 
more like an elder sister than the traditional mother. They never 
think of her as old, for she is their constant companion, and can 
do all that they do. She is fond of exercise, is a good walker, an 
active climber, a bold horsewoman, and a great promoter of pic- 
nics and open-air amusements. She looks almost as young as her 


| eldest daughter in a cap and with covered shoulders; and her sons 


have a certain play/ulness in their pride and love for her which 


‘makes them more her brothers than her sons. Some of them are 


elderly men before she has ceased to be a great girl; for she keeps 
her youth to the last by virtue of a clear conscience, a pure mind, 
and a loving nature. She is wise too in her generation, and takes 
care of her health by means of active habits, fresh air, cold 


water, and a sparing use of medicines and stimulants; and if 


the dear soul is proud of anyth 


ing it is of her figure, which 
she k 


trim and elastic to the last, and of the clearness of her 


_ skin, which no heated rooms have soddened, no accustomed strong 
waters have rendered clouded or bloated. 


Then there are great girls of another kind—women who, losing 
the sweetness of youth, do not get in its stead the dignity of 
maturity; who are fretful, impatient, undisciplined, knowing no 
more of themselves or human nature than they did when they 
were nineteen, yet retaining nothing of that innocent simplicity, 
that single-hearted freshness and joyousness of nature, which one 
does not wish to see disturbed even for the sake of a deeper 
knowledge. These are the women who will not get old, and who 


| consequently do not keep young; who, when they are fifty, dress 


themeelves in gauze and rosebuds, and think to conceal their years 
by a judicious use of many paint-pots and the liberality of the 
hairdresser ; who are jealous of their daughters, whom they keep 
back as much and as long as they can, and terribly aggrieved at 
them irrepressible six feet of sonship; women who have a trick 
of putting up their fans before their faces as if they were blush- 
ing, who give you the impression of flounces and ringlets, and 
who flirt by means of much laughter and a long-sustained gigyle ; 
who talk incessantly, yet have said nothing to the purpose when 
they have done ; and who si and contess are not strong- 
minded but only “an awfully silly little thing” when you try 
to lead the conversation into anything graver than fashion and 
flirting. They are women Who never learn repose of mind or 
dignity of manner; who never lose their taste for mindless 
amusements, and never acquire one for nature or quiet happiness ; 
and who like to have lovers always hanging about them—men for 
the most part younger than themeelves, whom they call naughty 
boys, and tap playfully by way of rebuke. They are women unable 
to give young girls any kind of advice on prudence or conduct, 
mothers who know nothing of children, mistresses ignorant of the 
alphabet of housekeeping, wives whose husbands are merely the 
bankers, and most ieee | the bugbears, of the establishment ; 
women who think it horrible to get old, and who resent the idea 
as a al injury, and to whom, when you talk of spiritual 
peace or intellectual pleasures, you are as unintelligible as if 
you were discoursing in the Hebrew tongue. As a class they 
are wonderfully inept, and their hands are practically useless, save 
as Ting-stands and glove-stretchers. For they can do nothing 
with them, not even frivolous fancy-work ; they read only novels, 
and one of the marvels of their existence is what they do with 
themselves in those hours when they are not dressing, flirting, or 
paying visits. If they are of a querulous and nervous type, their 
children fly from them to the furthest corners of the house; if 
they are molluscous and goodnatured, they let themselves be 
ae up to a certain point, but always on the understand- 
ing that they are only a few years older than their doughters; 
almost all these women, by some fatality peculiar to themselves, 
having married when they were about fifceen, and having given 
birth to progeny with the uncomfortable property of looking about 
half a dozen years older than they are. ‘his accounts for the 
phenomenon of a girlish matron of this kind, dressed to represent 
first youth, with a sturdy black-browed débutante by her side, 
looking, you would swear to it, uf full majority if aday. Her 
only chance is to get that black-browed tell-tale married out of 
hand; and this is the reason why so many daughters of great 
girls of this type make such notoriously early—and bad—matches ; 
and why, when once married, they are never seen in society again. 
Grandmaternity and girlishness scarcely fit in well together, and 
rosebuds are a little out of place when a nursery of the second 
degree is established. There are scores of women fluttering 
through society at this moment whose elder daughters have been 
socially burked by the friendly agency of @ marriage almost as 
soon as, or even before, they were introduced, and who are there- 
fore no longer witnesses against the hairdresser and the paint-pots ; 
and there are scores of these same marriageable daughters eating 
out their hearts and spoiling their pretty faces in the schoolroom 
a couple of years beyond their time, that mamma may still believe 
the world takes her to be under thirty yet—and young at that. 


WHAT IS FRANCE? _ 
THOUGHTFUL article in the Pa Mall Gazette of last 
Tuesday, with many things in which we thoroughly go 
along, has glanced at some of our efforts to correct popular errors 


with regard to the origin of the existing French State. If we 
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rightly understand the writer, he neither misunderstands nor dis- 
utes our facts, but he has somewhat misunderstood our object in 
Suaging forward those facts. He tells his readers :— 

A learned writer who has made his doctrines familiar to the readers of the 
Saturday Review impresses on us week after week with exceeding emphasis 
that France is only a name for the territories which were from time to time 
governed by the successors of Huyues Capet. It seems to us that the 
corresponding assertion is true of all the States of Europe, except those of 
which the monarchy was elective ; and, indeed, what comprehensive defini- 
tion could be given of the Germany now victorious over France, except that 
it is the assemblage of communities which follow the military leadership of 
the King of Prussia? The inference, however, which we are intended to 
draw is that the bond of union implied in past subjection to the same Royal 
family is somehow weaker and less respectable than that which combines 
the Germans, whether this last tie be language, or race, or membership in 
the Holy Roman Empire. 


Now the object which we have all along had in view has not 
been to point a contrast between the origin of Germany or 
England and that of any other State, still less to show that the 
tie which binds together the ditierent parts of France as it now 
stands is “weaker or less respectable” than that which binds 
together the different parts of Germany or of any other State. 
Our object in taking up the subject, one which we took up years 
before the present war began, was simply to correct popular 
historical: misconceptions, especially when false political infer- 
ences have been drawn from those misconceptions, The great 
misconception with which we have been fighting is the 
tendency to assume that France, in the modern sense of the 
word, has existed from the beginning of recorded history, and 
that wherever Francia is spoken of, France, in the modern sense 
of the word, is intended. We have tried to show that the name 
France is a name of the same class as the names of Burgundy, 
Saxony, and Austria, names which have shifted their places on 
the map, and which, in different ages—sometimes in the same 
age—have meant very different things. Francia in one use of the 
word means a region very much larger than modern France, and 
of which modern France is only one part. In another use it 
means a region much smaller than modern France, being in fact 
a small part of modern France. In a third sense, it means a 
country wholly beyond the bounds of modern France. The two 
former usages are obsolete ; the latter may be said still to exist ; 
only for convenience suke we distinguish in common speech France 
or Frankreich from Franconia or Fraken, Our object has been 
to guard against the confusions and errors which have arisen from 
these ambiguous uses of the same word, As a matter of past 
history, to confound the different uses of the name France is an 
error of exactly the same kind as to confound the different uses of 
the names Saxony or Burgundy. If a man fancies that the 
Saxony subdued by Charles the Great was the same as the modern 
Kingdom of Saxony, if he fancies that St. Hugh of Burgundy 
must needs have come from Dijon or the coasts thereof, he makes 
a gross historical blunder, but his historical blunder is not likely 
to lead to any bad practical consequences. But if a man confounds 
the Francia of the Carolingi mperors with the France of 
modern times, the historical blunder is very likely to lead to bad 
practical consequences. It is hardly too much to say that, but for 
this kind of blunder, but for babble about the Rhine, babble about 
“the France of Clovis and Charlemagne,” the present war could 
never have taken place. There is a sense, following the usage of 
a particular age, in which Koln, Aachen, and Mainz may be said 
to be in Francia. There is another sense, following the usage of 
another age, in which Koln, Aachen, and Mainz, and moreover 
Rheims, Chalons, and Metz, may all be said to be in Austria. But 
from the latter fact no one is likely to draw any wrong political 
inferences; no one is likely to argue from it that those cities ought 
to form, or ever did form, part of the dominions of the present 
King of Hungary and Archduke of Austria. But from the former 
fact, the fact that certain German cities are said to be in Francia, 
people have constantly drawn most dangerous and destructive 
political inferences. Or we may take another case. There is a 
sense, that is, according to the usage of a particular age, 
in which Verona and Padua may rightly said to 5 
in Austria. This last fact has remained harmless, because 
nobody has ever made any use of it. But if Austrian inge- 
nuity had been as keen as French ingenuity, this bit of 
ambiguous and obsolete geography might have been turned to as 
good purpose as the other bit of ambiguous and obsolete geo- 

raphy. Verona and Padua might have been claimed as in- 
ae Austrian cities, just as Kéln and Mainz have been 
claimed as inherently French cities. The Austrian claim to the 
natural frentier of the Po might have been pressed with exactly 
the same amount of reason as the French claim to the natural 
frontier of the Rhine. 

These errors, as ay not only great historical blunders but 
errors which are really dangerous as re present politics, we 
have done our best to strive against. we have insisted on our 
“ doctrines” “ week: after week,” it is because the hydra has 
many heads, because “ week after week ” we have seen the same 
errors springing up again, here in books, there in articles. We 
have striven to show what the real origin of modern France is; 
namely, the Duchy of France or Paris granted by Charles the 
Bald to Robert the Strong, enlarged by all the territory which, 
by fair means or foul, its successive Dukes, Kings, Common- 
wealths, and Tyrants have contrived to add to it. We have 

ed that a State so formed has no right to identify itself 
either with the Galiia of Cesar or with the Francia of 
Charles, but that it is simply one State out of several which 


has arisen within their limits. We argued therefore thas 
France has no more right to claim the frontier of the Rh 
than Belgium has to claim the frontier of the Seine or 
possibly of the Pyrenees. But we have never said that this 
origin of France was anything peculiar to France, or that it wag 
an origin peculiarly discreditable, On the other hand we hayg 
often insisted on the close parallelism between the growth of 
France and the growth of the other chief modern States, Jy 
most cases, at some age or another, a number of States, more op 
less akin to or connected with one another, but not under the same 
Government, have been formed within some geographical area 
clearly defined. Gaul, Germany, Italy, Spain, Scangj. 
navia, England —in all these cases some one State has, in one age op 
another, taken a start; it has grown greater and greater, and it has 
in the end swallowed up all or most of its neighbours. In our own 
country this process may be said to have gone on twice; Wessex 

w into England, and England thus formed grew into the 

nited Kingdom. The history of Castile in Spain, of Sweden jn' 
Scandinavia, of Piedmont in Italy, of Prussia in Germany, has 
been very much of the same kind, And we have constantly 
striven to point out that the history of France in Gaul is really 
history of the same kind. In all these cases, sometimes earlier, 
sometimes later, sometimes quicker, sometimes slower, ong 
State among several has risen to a predominance over the rest, 
and has to a great extent incorporated the rest. If we 
into the details of each acquisition in each case, we shall no 
doubt find that the means used were sometimes honourable, 
sometimes dishonourable, but the historical result is the same in 
all these cases. But then itis hard to make people understand 
that the, case of France in Gaul really is analogous to that of 
Piedmont in Italy or of Prussia in Germany. For they assume 
that France must from all time have been at least conterminougs 
with old Gaul, if not greater still. A France which is not Gaul 
but only a part of Gaul, just as Prussia (more accurately Bran- 
denburg) is not Germany but only a part of Germany, is an idea 
which most people find it hard to take in. We do not wish to 
prove the position of France to be different from that of Prussia; 
we wish to prove that it is the same, while other people fancy 
that it is different. 

Another source of confusion which we have had to fight against 
is the fact that, through assuming France to be the same as Gaul, 

eople fail to understand the different processes by which the 
rench Kings acquired the different countries which have been 
joined together to make modern France. Few people can see the 
distinction between the position of Normandy, of Aquitaine, and 
of Provence, The truth is that there were two utterly distinct pro- 
cesses (either of which might be just or unjust in particular cases) 
by which the Kings of the French acquired their dominions, Some 
of the old provinces were fiefs of the Western Crown, over which 
the Dukes of the French, when they became Kings, had a feudal 
superiority. Such were Normandy and Aquitaine. But there was 
this difference between them, that when Philip Augustus annexed 
Normandy, he was annexing territory which his remote fore- 
fathers had really held as their own; but that when Philip the 
Fair momentarily, and Charles the Seventh permanently, annexed 
Aquitaine, they were annexing territory over which they had never 
had more than an external, and indeed nominal, superiority. But 
when Louis the Eleventh annexed Provence, he was annexing & 
territory as foreign to the French crown as Elsass. This again 
people do not understand. When Philip the Fair seized Lyons, 
when Louis the Fourteenth seized Strasburg, when the elder 
Buonaparte seized Liibeck, the process was in all three cases exactly 
the same ; only people do not understand this, because they assume 
that Lyons and Provence must from all eternity have been parts 
of France. 

Our primary object has been to fight against mistakes of this 
kind, especially when they were likely to lead to wrong political 
conclusions, But we really do not see any difference between the 
views. of the Pall Mall Gazette and our own. Only we do not 
understand the Pall Mall writer’s exception of “those States 
of which the. monarchy was elective.” All early European 
monarchies were more or less elective. In the tenth century the 
Eastern Kingdom had more tendency to hereditary succession than 
the Western; but both were elective. In the course of the 
eleventh century France became far more strictly hereditary than 
Germany. But the way of appointing a King has nothing directly 
te do with the steps by which his Kingdom grew in extent. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


dhe agitation carried on by the opponents of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts has recently produced a certain influence 
upon the Colchester election. Sir H. Storks appears to have been 
rejected at that borough partly because he had the demerit of 
suppressing disease at Malta. Nothing can be too severe as & 
punishment for a gentleman who has succeeded in proving by 
experiment that the policy embodied in the obnoxious Acts may 
be crowned with complete success under favourable conditions. 
We know not how far this particular cause may have been opera- 
tive, but we never doubted the value of the cry for purposes 
pular declamation. No doubt some people will be intimidated 
[ the dogmatic assertion which we have seen made by a Corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, that every one who is in favour of 
e Acts must necessarily be utterly devoid of true Liberal senti- 
ment, Put any que~tionable doctrine upon a party platform, and 
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it may be forced upon all recalcitrant members by the terrible 
t of political excommunication. For such pretentious plati- 

tudes honourable men will care as little as they deserve, and they 


* will not give up all claims to liberalism because they object to free- 


trade in Neither is it worth while, at the present moment, 
to consider the appeals to Buncombe which are so familiar in the 
mouths of the feminine opponents of the Acts. It happens, how- 
ever, that such persons occasionally desert the safe ground of 
ue declamation and come out into the open field of argument. 
Amongst the latest champions who have thus offered an intelli- 
“ble challenge is Mr Duncan M‘Laren. As he is a gentleman of 
some name and reputed ability, and offers at least certain tan- 
ble statements, we propose to devote a short space to consider- 
= the value of his allegations. We cannot follow into all its 
details the ch which he delivered to a public meeting at 
Newcastle, and which is now revised and republished under the 
auspices of the Association for the repeal of the Acts. We shall 
take, however, the two really important assertions which it con- 
tains, and show how much they are worth. In a certain sense 
the motto selected by Mr. M‘Laren is perfectly true, and “ one 
fact is worth a shipload of arguments.” Perhaps we shall have 
occasion to quote this dictum on the other side of the question 
pefure we have done with him. 

Mr. M‘Laren tells us with perfect truth that a great impression 
has been produced by statements put forward on official authority 
that the Acts have both diminished disease and diminished prosti- 
tution. He proceeds to accuse the gentlemen who have made 
these assertions of an “ arithmetical juggle.” He “undertakes to 

ve” from the official returns that both statements are the very 
opposite of the truth, and that disease and prostitution have in- 
creased. We will my remark that the charges thus made are 
exceedingly grave. Mr. M‘Laren says substantially that his op- 

nts have “‘ juggled ” in order to maintain a system which they 
either knew or ought to have known was increasing the amount 
of vice and misery in the country. We know not how far he sup- 
poses the “juggle” to have been consciously contrived; but his 
words would seem to imply that, either from the love of money, or 
the love of tyranny, or from the love of their own preconceived 
inions, the gentlemen concerned have deliberately misrepresented 

e case, and sacrificed the health and happiness of thousands of 

ns tothe support of their own pet scheme. Fortunately we 
need not retort this cruel charge. e do not accuse Mr, M‘Laren 
of a juggle, which is indeed an offensive word to apply to any 
one who occupies the position of a gentleman; we are perfectly 
content to assume that he is only guilty of a gross blunder, and 
to find fault with his head instead of his honour. Even so we 
cannot acquit him of hastiness, which, in a matter of such import- 
ance, is very discreditable ; and we venture to remind him that a 
man who tries to upset a system for which it is claimed by 
very able observers that it is a powerful agent for the moral 
and oe welfare of a large is incurring a very grave 
nsibility. 
ewill nowstate his arguments, and the answer to them, as shortly 
as possible. First, as to the amount of prostitution. Mr. M‘Laren 
is extremely indignant with the assertion that, whereas in the five 
years during which the Acts have been in operation 7,766 women 
were placed upon the register at the various stations affected, 
there are now only 3,016. The bearing of this fact, which he does 
not deny, has, he says, been grossly misrepresented. People have 
assumed that 7,766 women were on the register at one time; 
whereas that number represented only fhe total of those who have 
been placed upon it during five years. If anybody ever assumed 
that there were 7,766 women on the register at once he was 
undoubtedly wrong. But it is not stated in the Parliamentary 
returns ; nor was it stated in Dr. Lyon Playfair’s speech in the 
recent debates ; nor have we ever seen the statement officially put 
forward. Mr. M‘Laren is therefore knocking down an enemy 
which he has himself set up. What was in fact stated was pre- 
cisely what Mr. M‘Laren says himself. The number represents 
all the women who were at any time on the register; and the 
important fact which the figures were adduced to show is, that 
of that number 27 per cent. have been restored to respectable 
life, either by marriage, by entering homes, or by returning to 
their friends. It is certainly worth notice that the effect of these 
Acts, denounced as demoralizing in the highest degree, should 
be the reformation of more than a quarter of the women 
affected, and that Dr. Playfair should thus be able to say that 
“they dwarf all voluntary and philanthropic efforts to reform 
these fallen creatures”; but we quite admit that the figures do 
not of themselves prove any diminution in the amount of prostitu- 
Having refuted an argument which nobody maintains, 
and accused people of juggling because they maintained it, Mr. 
M‘Laren gives us his ‘own fi The facts, he says, “are 
these: In place of 1,770” (we will explain this number directly) 
“there were only 203 of these women at Devonport when the Act 
came into operation in 1865; and in place of the steady and 
incre; diminution all to have taken place, the number 
has y increased”; and Mr. M‘Laren goes on to say that 
itis now 645. Mr. M‘Laren talks about a juggle ; let us 
see what is his notion of a fair statement. He positively 
declares in the above sentence that the whole number of these 
women in Devonport in 1865 was 203. This number, as is 
palpable on the very face of the returns, is really the number 
of women placed on the ag Now the simple fact is, that 
Owing to the deficiency of hospital accommodation and other 
circumstances, the police began by placing only a small fraction of 


the whole number of women upon the register. Therefore the 
whole number on the register gives no sort of information as to 
the whole number in the town, and Mr. M‘Laren has—un- 
intentionally, of course—entirely misinterpreted the figures. But 
if he had wished to know what the numbers really were, he need 
only have looked at the returns presented to the House of 
Commons on the 8th of last August, and he would have dis- 
covered on page 8 that the whole number of women in Devonport 
was, 1,770 on December 31, 1865, and on the same day in the 
four fol. ae ae was 1,238, 1,010, 820, and 662 respectively. 
Thus Mr. M‘Laren first accuses gentlemen of juggling because he 
assumes that they quoted a table for a purpose for which it was 
not quoted; then he substitutes figures by assuming that a certain 
return means something which it is plain at first sight it never 
could mean ; and, finally, he entirely overlooks the returns upon 
which his opponents rely, and which amply justify their state- 
ment, and assumes that they were speaking at random. 

We now take his statement as to the amount of disease. He 
takes the case of Chatham, and says that, whereas the number of 
residents in the district was about constant, the number of wemen 
sent to hospital had increased in 4 years from 277 to 697. This 
is quite true, but he quietly omits to state that, whereas in 1866 
the number of medical examinations was 439, the number of 
examinations in 1869 was 444. If we argued from these 
facts alone, it would appear the proportion of disease 
found in the first year was 63 and in the last 14 
cent. This, however, would be unfair, because in the earlier 

ears, when accommodation was defective and the Acts not 
rought fully into operation, the officials employed selected 
those cases only in which there was the greatest probability of 
disease. The returns do not justify us therefore in speaking posi- 
tively upon this point. We will consequently take the case of 
Devonport, of which Mr. M‘Laren has made so much; and we 
take the figures given by Mr. Bulteel, the surgeon to the Royal 
Albert Hospital, to which all the cases are sent. We will first 
remark, however, that in 1865, the year in which Mr. M‘Laren 
says that there were only 203 women In the town, 202 were sent 
to the hospital. This explains clearly the real state of the case— 
namely, that those women only were put upon the register who 
were strongly suspected to be diseased; and, as the tables which 
he was quoting showed that the suspicions were verified in 202 
eases, even Mr. M‘Laren might have guessed that there were 
more than 203 women in‘the town. that year accordingly 
we find the percentage of diseased women set down at 100. 
It was not till 1868 that the whole number of prostitutes in 
the town was periodically examined; and it is only from that 
time that we can make a fair comparison. Now we find that, 
whereas in the quarter ending March 31, 1868, 88 per cent. of 
the women examined were infected, the numbers diminished 
steadily and rapidly in every subsequent quarter, the percentages 
for the last six quarters, down to June 30, 1870, being 22, 21, 
15, 11, 12, 7. It is impossible to imagine more conclusive 
testimony ; and we will add that the number of prostitutes in 
the district diminished in the same period from 1,020 to 620, the 
number of brothels from 224 to 120, and the number of men 
infected which had previously been much greater from 21 to 13 
per thousand. Here, then, Mr. M‘Laren has founded his assertion 
as to the increase of disease, in the face of all evidence to the 
contrary, on the me fact that in one district a much greater 
activity in enforcing the provisions of the Act had resulted in the 
discovery of a greater absolute, though a less relative, amount of 
disease. Meanwhile there were staring him in the face figures 
such as those we have quoted, being the precise figures of which 
he was in search, though demonstrating the very opposite conclu- 
sion. If Mr. M‘Laren had wished to juggle, he would doubtless 
have shown more skill; but to the depths of blundering possible 
to humanity there is no assignable limit. 

Our readers have perhaps had enough of Mr. M‘Laren and his 
figures, ‘They may judge of the candour and clearheadedness of 
the persons who are addressed by such logicians; and only one 
additional touch is requisite to complete the picture. Mr. M‘ 
informs us by way of a supererogatory blow at his wicked opponents 
that, even if the diminution of disease were go per cent., this would 
not alter the views expressed by the petitioners, and in these views 
“he most cordially concurs.” We fully believe it. Possibly the 
remark indicates some faint suspicion that his arithmetic was not 


absolutely faultless; but here he has an unassailable und. 
After all, he thinks arguments better than any num of 
facts, even ments addressed to Buncombe. Suppose that 


go per cent. of the poor wretches now suffering from a terrible 
disease could be restored to health, that the health of the 
nation could be in great measure preserved from one of the most 
fatal causes of decay, still Mr. M‘Laren would not change his 
opinion. He loves his countrymen too well to deprive them of 
their sacred right to a deadly poison, and, what is more, of their 
right to infect others with a deadly poison, at the price of 
one fragment of the rights of a Briton. By all means let them 
rot without an effort to save them, so long as we can spout 
about the glories of the British Constitution. Let them die, and 
let future generations grow up with stunted bodies and weakened 
health; but do not deprive us of one jot or-one tittle of our 
accustomed platitudes. t disease spread and flourish ; but let 
Parliamentary candidates and shrieking ladies and patriotic vestry- 
men air their eloquence at their ease. It is a noble position to 
take up, and reflects infinitecredit on the of Mr. M‘Laren’s 
convictions, Only it does rather surprise us to cee this policy 
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advocated in the name of humanity and of tender regard for our 
erring sisters. The kindness which guards their political rights at 
the expense of the health of their souls and bodies is rather above 
our comprehension ; and, to speak the plain truth in plain words, 
there is nothing to our mind more thoroughly disgusting than the 
hypocrisy which invokes all the powers of heaven and earth to 
destroy the one agency which has been proved really to confer a 
benefit upon these poor creatures, and does not stir a finger to pro- 
vide any other effectual mode of relief. The more intelligent 
members of the party advocate at least the adoption of some vo- 
luntary and, as we think, ineffectual mode of meeting the evil ; 
but even they confine themselves generally to blatant bursts of 
thetoric; whilst the majority more logically occupy a ground 
which implies that we ought to look quietly on, and give God 
thanks for the ravages of the most hideous disease known to 
humanity. Truly, the tender mercies of stump-orators are cruel. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OPINION IN GERMANY AND ITALY. 


OTWILTHSTANDING some appearances to the contrary, 
: which have been made the most of by the Ultramontane 
journals, it would be a great mistake to suppose that the opposi- 
tion to the new a of the Vatican Council is dying out in the 
Roman Catholic Church. There is, on the contrary, abundant evi- 
dence, not only of its permanence, but of its growing strength and 
activity in Germany and Italy. Many of the Opposition bishops, 
there as in England, keep silent for the present and hold their hand, 
but they do not therefore submit,and have no thought of promulgat- 
ing the infallibilist decree. Lord Acton’s letter to a German bishop, 
te which we recently called attention, has been extensively read 
throughout the country, and, as it is now being translated into 
French may be ex to have a wide circulation elsewhere 
also. It seems strange that the author has not yet published it in 
his own language. Even of the fifteen bishops who sigued the 
second Fulda Pastoral it is shrewdly suspected that several 
yielded only an outward assent, and will take no steps to enforce 
the decisions they profess to accept on a notoriously recalcitrant 
clergy and people. Some of them had previously encouraged 
the canonists and theologians who met at Nuremberg to express 
their opinion, which was known to be adverse to the decree, and 
onl or four of them are genuine infallibilists; hence, 
perhaps the studied omission of all reference to the term infalli- 
ity throughout the document, which has been already com- 
mented on by both friends and foes. And six of the German 
— including the Bishops of Rottenburg (Hefele), Bamberg, 
aburg, and the Prince Bishop of Breslau, have wiihheld their 
signature. A correspondent of one of the English religious jour- 
i who has had recent opportunities of personal intercourse 
with leading ecclesiastics in Italy and Germany, writes as follows 
of the state of parties in the latter country, and his information is 
fully corroborated from other sources :— 

A very intelligent Benedictine, attached to a Monastery here ia Germany, 
and who speaks and reads nglish fluently [Pusey’s Is Healthful Reunion 
Impossible? was, with other English books, on his table], remarked to me 
that, if a few months ago any person had given him the outline of that 
part of the Schema de R Pontifice decrecing the Personal Infallibility, 
and asked him whether that was the Catholic Faith, he would have 
answered, that such a person did not know whut he was talking about, or 
understand what the Catholic Faith was—but now——. In Paris, and also 
= 7 in Germany, I have been asked, *‘ What does Dr. Newman say 


Of the 15 bishops who signed the [Fulda] Pastoral only three or four 
are thoroughly with the definition. About the same number hold that the 
dogma can neither be proved nor disproved. and have themselves taught it as 
“ag pious opinion,” which the great majority ef Catholic bishops having 
endorsed with their vote, it is presuma')ly « doctrine held by the majority of 
Catholics, though it might not be pos-i))!: te prove it to a Protestant. There 
are others again who consider their signature of the Pastoral as a kind of 
peace offering to the Church ; they think that a storm has come upon them 
to which they must bow, but they don’t consider themselves to have broken 
altogether with those of their episcopal colleagues who refuse the degma 
in toto. They would probably not be sorry if circumstances were to arise 
enabling them to explain — their apparent submission, and say that the 
decree was never thought by them to be de fide. 

The Austro-Hungarian bishops (nineteen in number) remain quite firm, 
so that of the forty-five bishops who constituted the nucleus of the Opposi- 
tion in Rome, twenty-six, forming a decided majority, remain in opposition. 
Moreover, as the term “German Party” was always understood in Rome 
as covering the entire Oppusition, it would not be fair to say, owing to the 
late Pastoral, that the German Party had changed sides, Apart from the 
bishops there is a very strong element of opposition which must be taken 
into account, viz. the Universities. Here the numerical force against the 
decree is immensely in the majority. At least ninety-five per cent. of the 
Lay Professors aud eighty per eent. of the Theological Professors are in dis- 
tinct opposition, and will not by amy means be moved from it. ‘This is a 
foxee which may not make much show in the outer world at present, but is 
most important asrepresenting the intelligence of Germany, and as having, 
through the Lay Professors, the inevitable command of the intellectual work- 
shops of Germany. What the Professor teaches the student receives and 
earries out in afterlife. Hence it would be difficult te exaggerate the in- 
fluence of this body, be it exerted for good or evil. 


The names of the most eminent of these Professors, headed by 
Dr. Dollinger, are subscribed to the Nuremberg Protest, already 
translated in our columns. Since then the Archbishop of Cologne, 
whose conduct has throughout been almost as vacillating as Bishop 
Ketteler’s, has called on the Catholic Professors at Bonn—the 
conductors of the anti-infallibilist 7heoloyisches Litteraturblatt—to 
— a profession of their unconditional acceptance of the decree, 

demand has been unanimously refused. According to a 
report in the Allgemeine Zeitung, which has since, however, been 
corrected as “at least premature,” the Archbishop of Munich— 


a very weak member of the Opposition who has been oy 

by his episcopal colleagues—eontemplates requiring a simila 
act of adhesion from the Munich Professors, who 

of course make the same reply as their brethren at 
Meanwhile the Theological Faculty at Munich has 
asked by the Government for its opinion on the validity of 
the decree, and is sure to pronounce against it. At War 

the only German University that manifests any Romanizing 
tendencies, there is a division of opinion among the Professors 
The Theological Faculty of Freiburg has not yet spoken, but the 
Lay Professors are known to be strongly in opposition. Coblentz, 
again, whence emanated the Lay Address to the Bishop of Trayeg 
against the dogma, is a stronghold of the Opposition, and the 
Rheinischer Merkur, conducted by a priest of the Cologne di 

is published there. Itis supposed that the Bavarian and Pruggign 
Governments will not allow the clergy to be oppressed by theip 
bishops for refusing to accept a decree the publication of whi 
though they did not interfere to preventit, was confessedly jl] 
This point, however, seems likely to be soon put to the test, for the 
parish priest of Unkel on the Rhine has been ordered by the 
Archbishop of Cologne to subscribe an act of submission, and hag 
sent the following reply, which appears in the Al/igemeine :— 

The Archbishop demands of the undersigned parish — an uncon. 
ditional submission to the Vatican dogmatic decree of July 18, th 
the Apostle says that “ we should speak ever according to the law of liberty” 
This Christian liberty involves the notion of individual moral responsibilj 
and therefore excludes the demand of an unreasoning and absolute obedience. 
I am bound then in conscience to declare that I can neither believe nor 
teach the new dogma of the personal infallibility of the Pope, and if this 
leaves me no alternative but either to become a hypocrite before God and map 
or to lose my office and my bread. I had rather—if it must be so—choose the ° 
latter. In humility of heart I bow before the Lord, to whom I have borne 
testimony in the Church for above twenty-five years by word and i 
- who has not without some wise purpose ordained this trial of faith 

or me. 


Unkel, October 22, 1870. Dr. W. TANGERMANN, Parish Priest, 


Several of the English-speaking bishops eed with their 
German and North Italian allies, on returning from the Co 
to take no public step without previous mutual 
as yet even the Hungarian bishops have not spoken. They wer 
to meet last month, but it was thought they would probably keep 
silence for the present, as have also the other Austrian pre 
but Cardinals Rauscher and Schwarzenberg remain firm, in spite 
the contrary rumours circulated by some of the infallibilist organs, 
Whether this attitude of “ waiting on Providence,” so to speak, is 
the most dignified or the wisest policy is another question, but it 
is very different from submission. Bishop Clifford has, however, 
issued a circular to his clergy, warning them against getting sig- 
natures from their congregations for any documents not authorised 
by himself or his Vicar-General. The notice obviously refers, 
though it is not mentioned, to a wild dithyrambic rhapsody 
which is being hawked about for signature, under the auspi 
of a London priest, entitled an “Address from the Catholi 
People of Great Britain to the Holy Father,’ and which it is 
certainly difficult to conceive any educated .man subscribing 
(“women and children” are specially called upon by the Tablet 
for their names) who has not made that complete sacritice of his 
self-respect and common sense (sacrifizio dell’ intelletto), which the 
inspired Civilta has long been urging on its readers as the supreme 
test of Christian perfection. One eminent Hungarian prelate has 
expressed himeelf very desirous that a manifesto against the decree 
should be issued, and another has recently written, “ Come what 
may, the Hungarian episcopate will never follow the example of 
the gentlemen of Munich, ‘Tréves, and Cologne,” by promulgating 
the dogma. 

If we pass from Germany to Italy, the opposition is quite as 
strong, though not perhaps so openly expressed. The effect of 
centuries of spiritual and political despotism and terrorism eannotbe 
shaken eff in a day, and it is curious in some cases to find how little 
of concert and mutual intercourse there is among those, whether 
clergy or laity, who are like-minded in theological questions, from 
their nervous dread of speaking out. It is an amusing illustration 
of this that Massari, a deputy of the Italian Parliament, and a 
decided “ Liberal Catholic,” actually did not know of the exist- 
ence of the Esaminatore, which is published at Florence, until he 
heard of it from a German correspondent. This paper is princi- 
pally written by Italian priests, and has a considerable circulation, 
especially among the clergy of Lombardy, Piedmont, and Venetia. 
A series of able papers against the validity of the Council on 
canonical grounds is at present appearing there, signed by Casani, 
Professor of Canon Law at the Bologna University, and a priest 
of thirty years standing, who was associated with P 
and Negri in conducting the Concilio Ecumenico, a sort of 
weekly record of the Vatican Council, which appeared during 
its session. These papers are intended to be translated into Eng- 
lish when the series is complete. Several pamphlets in a simila 
sense, mostly by clerical authors, have issued from the Libreria 
Rosmini at Florence; to some of the earlier ones we call 
attention nearly a twelvemonth ago. Though as yet the Italian 
oppositionists are somewhat timid and isolated, they are & 
numerous and a growing party, and the more intelligent and 
best educated of the clergy are being drawn into their 
They are well aware, however, that learning has not hitherto 
been the forte of the Italian Church, and profess their earnest 
desire to follow the lead of the German theologians, and, above 
all, of Déllinger, who is looked up to with an enthusiastic 
reverence that would hardly have been accorded ten years ago to 
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‘Strength of right, even when its champions are few, and that it 
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German divine. Now, however, that the long hated 
qudeschi are no longer presented to them in the character of 
qolitical rivals and oppressors, the Italians can afford to do justice 
to them intellectual superiority. Nor must it be supposed that 
the movement in Italy is by any means confined to the lower 
yaks of the clergy. There are several bishops who heartily 

athize with it, ially the Bishops of Savona, Biella and 
symp especially na, 

i the Archbishop of Tarin, and, above all, the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, who took a very decided line at the Council, 
and his chapter and clergy at his back, from whom he 
received more than one congratulatory address while at Rome. 
A great many of the capitular vicars, who are administering 
the vacant dioceses im Italy, of which there are some fifty, are, 
of the same way of thinking, but the Court of Rome has not 
allowed any of these sees to be filled up since the alienation of | 
| 

How long the contest may smoulder on in Italy or else- | 
where, without breaking into a blaze, it is of course impossible 
to wy; it must depend on many circumstances in the couree 
poth of political and ecclesiastical affairs which cannot be caleu- 
jated beforehand. But the extreme bitterness of the thorough- | 

ing infallibilist , who are all-powerful at Rome, and | 
Faslied with their last success, makes it unlikely that the peace — 
ean much longer be outwardly preserved.. The following passage, | 
for instance, is not an unfair sample of the average tone of the | 

Givilta Cattolica, the official organ of the Holy See, in dealing | 
with the hated Liberal Catholics; for thoagh the wording of the | 
Pastoral might seem to an English reader to point at Professor | 
Huxley, it is of men like Déllimger or Lord Acton that the Roman 
Jesuits ave mainly thinking when indite their fiercest | 
diatribes against “the Liberals.” They have a good deal of the | 
fecling which inspired Louis XIV. when he anxiously inquired | 
if the tutor proposed for his son was not a Jansenist, and on | 
being —_— that he wes “only an Atheist,” expressed himself 

ite satisfied :— 

i? the Church teaches that God created man, the Liberals will not believe 
it, aad maintain they deseend from apes. They have chosen that animal 
for their progenitor because Satan, the first conspirator, the first revoln- 
tionary, and the first Liberal that ever lived, was the ape of the Deity. 
Further, they have observed that, as the ape is notoriously impudent, mali- 
cious, and above all prone to theft, he possesses the same qualities as them- 
selves. The Liberals are the apes of the Church and of God, and follow in 
that the example of the devil, their lord and master. From this come their 
hatred and-animosity to the Church. Does the Pope summon an (icume- 
nical Council at Rome? The Liberals propose at Naples an assembly 
of freethinkers, In short, Liberalism is only a grand piece of aping. 

The same high authority su tly declared, with referenee to 
the action ot the minority at that the Liberal Catholics 
were worse enemies of the cause of God than the Atheists. It is 
only fair to credit them with understanding their own business | 
best, bat the remark a curious speculation as to what 
interests are identified in the religious estimate of the Curia with 
“the cause of God.” 

Those who wish to see @ masterly summary of the antecedents 
and history of the Couneil, ing into about forty the 
substance of what may be in greater detail in the forth- 
coming Letters of Quirinus, cannot do better than a an 
article on “The Vatican Council” in the new number of the 
North British Review, evidently from the of one of the most 
distinguished Roman Catholic laymen in England. It is written 
with judicial impartiality, and certainly does not spare the weak- 
ness and the want of consistent principle and moral courage which | 
marked the policy of the rank and file of the Opposition bishops, | 
who had the game in their own hands, had they chosen to 
show half the boldness and decision of the infallibilist majority ; | 
but the leading spirits of the party—men like Darboy, Stross- | 
mayer, Kenrick, and N d their action paralysed by | 
the divided counsels and the pusillanimity of the mass of their | 
followers. The reviewer gives long extracts from the Latin text of | 
some of the most remarkable ches, and among them of Stross- 
mayer’s famous oration, his account—evidently derived from 
eye-wiinesses—of the wild scene of “execrations and furious 
tumult” by which that speech was interrupted tallies entirely 
with the reports previously given, and which the Ultramontane 
journals have thought it prudent so pertinaciously to deny. His 
own view of the crisis appears to accord with the opimion known 
to be entertained by : eminent s, both ameng the 
hierarchy and Jaity of the Church, that it was better the ob- 
noxious decree should be passed, as it was , by a tour de 
force in a Synod whose authority was fatally discredited by all 
rules of eeclesiastical precedent or reason, than that the prestige 
of the Council should be saved and the cause of truth endangered 
by compromise :— ‘ 

Some of the most conscientious and resolute adversaries of the dogma 
(among the bishops) were persuaded, looking to the immediate future, that 
an irresistible reaction was at hand, and that the decrees of the Vatican 
Council would fade away and be dissohbved by a power mightier than the 
episcopate and a process Jess perilous than schism. Their disbelief im the 
validity of its work was so profound that they were convinced that it 
Would perish without violence. "Their last manifesto, La Derniére Henre, 
San appeal for patience, an exhortation to rely on the guiding, healing 
band ef God. 

That iphiet closes with the significant remark that the 
Council will remain sterile, like everythimg which is not matured 
by the breath of the Holy Spirit, but that it has served to 
exemplify how completely ‘the best institutions and noblest in- 
stimcts may be perverted by absolutism, and how is the 


| porary writers, whose names are to be 


will have the happy effect of calling forth another Council, as- 
sembled in liberty :—“ Les Spartigtes, qui étaient tombés aux 
ro pour défendre les terres de la liberté, avaient pré- 
paré au tlot impitoyable du despotisme la défaite de Salamnie.” 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 

ERE is a time of life at which a young man’s friends begin 

to ask, with a certain anxiety, What is to be done with him? 

The question, it must be admitted, is often very pe ing, for 
the only fact that can be predicated with any degree of confidence 
of many youths is that Providence does not seem to have designed 
them for anything in particular. The clever lad may 
University, take bis chance of a fellowship, and fight his way in 
any of the learned professions for which he has a mind. But 
suppose that the young gentleman in question isa fool ; that is to 
say, suppose that he belongs to one of the most numerous classes 
of mankind. It must be confessed that his p are rather 
dispiriting at the present day. There is still a chance for bim if 
there is a good living in the family, or if it is engaged in one of 
those mysterious but most enviable businesses in which the only 
uired seems to be a of writing one’s name. 
ut the good old methods of providing for the duller part of the 
population which depended upon the of political im- 
terest are generally supposed to have fallen into much discredit. 
The result is supposed to be that there is an increasing difficulty 
in providing for the stupid. What is to become of the fools? wa 


Sen which is being seriously asked, and some persons 
t 


accept 
conclusion that it is a good thing that the weaker-brained part 
of the population should be exposed to a severe struggle for 
existence. Others maintain the more cynical conclusion that the 
course now open for fools is to win high places in competitive 
examinations. Whilst we are at school or college, we of course 
believe that a first-classman is an epitome of all human excel- 
lence. In after life we awake to the ion that some of the 
most generally incapable of mankind bave managed to make a very 
ood show so long as their capacities were only tested by their 
faculty of answering questions on paper. However this may be—and 
‘we confess that this last doctrine seems to us rather overstraied— 
a dead set is certainly being made at the fools, as far as examiners 
can do it. The new machinery for testing imteilectual excellence 
is being rapidly put m motion, and we shall soon have an oppor- 
tanity for observing whether any distinct rise is perceptible in 
the standard of our public officials, If it is possible to constract 
a sieve which shall shuffle out all the dross and leave the pure 
diamonds at the bottom, the Civil Service Commissioners will 
doubtless contrive it. They are at any rate to out the ex- 
periment on a large scale. Nearly all the public o with the 
exception of the Home and Foreign Offices, are to be speedily 
thrown open to competition, and the regulations by which the 
competition is to be ed have recently been published. It 
may be worth while to examine shortly a few of their provisions. 
Some of the objections most commonly made against the 
have obviously been taken into consideration, though it is still to 
be considered whether the remedies adopted can be regarded as 


uate. 

e tind that, in the first place, the clerkships to be distributed 
are arranged in three classes. The lowest are to be mere tem- 
kept on a register; but 
who are simply to be —— as they are wanted, and = by 
the job. They will simply be examined in writing and arithmetic, 
and their order of employment will be determined by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, Above these hangers-on are two classes, 
whose qualifications will be widely different. The second class 
will be examined chiefly in such subjects as are, or ought to be, 
taught at elementary schools. Besides English history, geography, 
and arithmetic, they may show their ability im more speci 
branches of knowledge, as book-keeping, or digesting returns into 
summaries. The first class, on the en hand, is to be exposed 
to the same sort of tests as are applied in the Indian Civil Service 
examinations. Nothing that is taught im an English University — 
except, indeed, theology—will be entirely irrelevant. A g 
men may distinguish himself in the good old-fashioned studies of 
classics and mathematics, or he may win marks by knowledge of 
the natural sciences; or he may pick up something from modern 
languages, or may make excursions into political economy or 
jurisprudence or logic, or into certain undefined “ additional 
subjects, to be fixed the Civil Service Commissioners.” 
It is plain that there is not mtended to be any particular 
relation between the studies thus encouraged and the subsequent 
duties of the unsuccessful candidate. A Treasury clerk will not 
often be the better for a knowledge of chemistry, and it is only by 
accident that he will be able to turn to account his skill im mental 

ilosophy or the modern languages. As the candidates are to 

ve the right of choosing their own branch of the service, there 
is no intention to distribute them in accordance with the special 
aptitudes displayed. In short, the theory is that the higher ap- 
pointments should be open to the class of young men who win 
prizes at the Universities, and have obtained what is called a good 
general education. The lower clerkships, on the other hand, are 
intended for young men with no more education than generally 
fails to the lot of a small shopkeeper or a lawyer's clerk. 

This wide distinction implies the recognition of an obvious 
truth. It has often been said that, after getting the cleverest lad 
who can be induced to compete in a difficult examination, we 
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make use of him to write out despatches or add up figures, for 


which an ordinary copying-clerk would be perfectly competent. 
Bitter complaints have been made of the disappointment inflicted 
on brilliant young men who have been induced to turn their skill 
in examinations to account by winning places in public offices, and 
have found themselves set down for years to heartbreaking me- 
chanical employments. We may therefore expect that, when the 
two classes of candidates are so widely discriminated, it is intended 
that we shall cease tocut blocks with razors, and that those clever 
young gentlemen who have learnt all that a University could 
teach them will be provided with tasks — of their powers. 
To secure an improved organization of the public offices in this 
respect is a matter of the highest importance, and the scheme of 
the examinations apparently means that such improvements are 
intended. Certain other common objections to competitive 
examinations are more or less met by other provisions. ‘Thus, if 
the Lords of the Treasury and the chief of a mos: ser concur in 
opinion that special qualifications are required for any particular 

ce, they may dispense with competition altogether. If, for 
example, they should want a Eom eman of peculiar medical 
ability, they will not be compelled to take the Senior Wrangler of 
“the new examination lists, who has perhaps won his place by his 
acquaintance with metaphysics, mathematics, and French. This 
is certainly common sense ; though, to be consistent, it should have 
been provided that in such cases a special examination should take 
place. However we are so glad to see that our public officials are 
to be trusted in particular emergencies to use their own judgments, 
instead of looking through the examiner’s spectacles, that we 
can see without regret this defect in the perfect symmetry of the 
plan. Besides certain other exceptions of no great importance, 
there is a further qualification to the absolute authority of the 
examiners. After passing the examination, the candidate enters 
upon a period of probation, during which the chief of his depart- 
ment may subject him to such tests of ability as he pleases. It 
is only after six montis that he is either to receive a definite 
appointment or to be dismissed. The value of this regulation 
must depend very much upon the character of the particular 
chief. A rigorous ruler might make that six months very 
unpleasant, or one of a diflerent temper might allow it to 
become a mere form. There cannot much doubt, how- 
ever, in which direction the ordinary official will incline. It is 
always felt to be a hardship, whether rightly or wrongly, to 
dismiss a man who has once been admitted on trial. A young 
man who has been tortured by examiners, and comes out vic- 
torious, will be considered to have acquired a sort of moral 
claim, huwever explicitly any legitimate right may be disavowed. 
Besides which, there is not much satisfaction in turning off a 
clerk when you have no reason-to suppose that the next man 
who is admitted by a precisely similar process will differ seriously 
from his predecessor. We suspect, Pca wl that, as in most 
cases of probation, the clerk who is admitted on trial will remain 
permanently, unless he shows some very unusual degree of in- 
capacity, oris guilty of some fault which would cause his dismissal 
even after the probationary period was passed. The only comfort 
will be that, during their first six months of office, the youthful 
clerks will probably be models of every virtue. 

So far, then, the regulations will probably give a fair trial to 
the competitive system, and we shall be able to judge whether the 
advantages of excluding gross incompetence and putting a stop to 
appointments by interest are or are not counterbalanced by the 
disadvantages attaching to a mechanical mode of determining 
merit. ‘The arguments are sufficiently known to render any dis- 
cussion unnecessary. But we are rather sorry to see that no serious 
etfort seems to have been made—perhaps it is scarcely possible to 
make any—to obviate the most serious objection generally brought 
forward trom another point of view. In short, we see no reason 
why the examinations should not lead to an immense development 
of the worst kind of cramming—that plague which attends almost 
every form of competitive examination. Let us take, for example, 
such a case as ordinarily occurs. A young man is doubting 
what profession to take up. He has the choice of going through 
a liberal course of education tending to develop his intellectual 
powers, such as is, or ought to be, provided at the Universities. 
At the same time he is probably under a strong temptation to 
become a candidate for a post whick will secure him an early and 
moderate independence, though it will also doom him to lead an 
anonymous existence, and cuntine his ambition to winning reputa- 
tion for his superiors. Now it is the obvious intention of the com- 

rs of (hese regulations that the two courses should becompatible. 
They have drawn up a wide plan of examination, in order that the 
aspirant may be pursuing move liberal studies, and yet feel that 
he is not throwing away the chance of being a successful candi- 
date for an appointment. As he may compete at any age from 
eighteen to twenty-four, he may complete his University career 
and go in for a pre te whenever he feels himself to be qualified. 
That is the theory. ‘The probable practice will be considerably 
different. He will look at the list off subjects in which marks are 
to be won, consult a judicious crammer, and frame his studies 
accordingly. Perhaps he knows a little French and German. 
He will go for a few months to Bonn or Geneva, till he feels 
pretty safe of winning a due proportion of the 750 marks 
to be acquired by modern langu If Italian is a more 
“ paying” study he will substitute Italian for German. Then 
he will inquire whether it is easier by all available aids 
to get 250 out of the 500 marks allowed for English 
literature, or the same number out of the 1,250 given to 


mathematics. The crammers will carefully study the examing. 
tions, and will speedily decide which is the most profitable modg 
of turning a given number of months’ study to account, Th 
will be able to say what pitch of perfection should be attained 
in each subject; they will know whether it is safer for a youth 
to raise himself just above the lowest standard which counts 
in half a dozen different branches of learning, or to con. 
centrate all his efforts upon one. They will even speculate, it 
may be, upon the peculiarities of different examiners, and will, 
certainly find out which is, as a general rule, the best investment 
of indus The process has become so familiar that it requires 
little explanation, But it is still necessary to remark that an, 
education which degenerates into mark-hunting is very far from 
being the best education to develop the mental powers. If besides 
this it is aided, as it will be, by every art for facilitating the 
temporary acquisition of knowledge, it does a serious mischief to 
education generally. The Universities and the better schools 
will of course do all that they can to resist these evil tendencies, 
but, as a fact, all that they can do in similar cases is insufficient 
to suppress the wag ingenuity of examiners; and when go. 
many prizes are thrown into the market for competition, it is to be 
feared that even our great educational bodies will be used, in 
spite of themselves, as part of the cramming machinery. We have 
spoken often enough of the way in which University educa. 
tion is narrowed and distorted by the exaggerated importance 
attached to success in examinations, and it is to be feared that 
the tendency will be considerably encouraged by leaving open a 
number of additional prizes to be won by similar methods, and. 
without the sort of safeguard which results from the spirit generated 
in a large educational body. Many youths may prefer going into 
training for Civil Service appointments to going to the Univer. 
ties, or the Universities themselves may catch something of the 
_ of mere machines for cramming. In any case a consider. 
able mischief is done to the cause of the higher education of the 
country, which must be set against the balance of advan 
derived from the increased purity of the public service, () 
will not attempt to decide which way the advantage inclines; but 
when such cries of triumph are raised over the benefits conferred 
upon the country it is as well to remember that they are accom- 
panied by some very serious evils, : 


RITUALISM AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 


DS sey ange as it is called, has set the Church of England 
on fire, and the Irish Church is bound to take care that 
the flames do not cross the Channel. This seems to be the 
sition of a considerable party in the Convention which has just 
been sitting at Dublin. We do not understand them to assert 
that the evil has as yet gained any hold in the Island of Saints, 
Their fear is that the temptation which has proved too strong 
for so many Englishmen may hereafter find its victims in that 
sterner and purer Church which has sometimes been ted 
of subordinating its Christianity to its Protestantism. It was 
to be beforehand with this possible danger that Mr. Brooke 
moved the appointment of a Committee to take the whole 
matter into consideration, The petition by which his motion 
was supported did not suggest any particular mode of — 
the difficulty. Many of the petitioners, said Mr. Brooke, “ thi 
that a revision of the Prayer Book would be the best remedy; 
others of them are of a different opinion, and would prefer 
an explanatory preface and additional rubrics”; some of them 
may even be doubtful whether the alarm may not turn out to 
be false. The one point on which they are all agreed was that 
a Committee ought to be appointed, “ composed of men in whom 
the Church of Ireland has confidence, whose duty it would be to 
inquire whether the alleged danger exists, and if so, to measure 
its amount and to advise the coming Synod how to encounter it.” 
It is needless to say that, in the debate which followed, Ritualism 
was absolutely unrepresented. Indeed the argument most fre- 
quently urged against the motion was that in Ireland Ritualism had 
no existence. t could have no representatives, because there was 
no one to be represented. England, almost all the speakers con- 
fessed, is in a very bad way indeed. Lord Oranmore in particular 
complained that when he is in England he can h find a 
church to go to, they are all “so completely Ritualized and 
Romanized.” It was not without “a good deal of trouble that he 
found a church in London in which there is an able, eloquent, and 
sound Low Churchman,” and even this Abdiel admitted that “ he 
could not help yielding” w the general desire of the people to 
prostrate themselves before the clergy. It is difficult who y to re- 
press a suspicion that the “able, eloquent, and sound Low Church- 
man” in question may not have tried his hardest. There is a way of 
bidding a man rise which has the effect of keeping him on his knees, 
and a Low Church repudiation of sacerdotal pretensions is not al- 
ways eo rom a High Church assertion of them. But 
even Lord Oranmore could not plead that going to church in Ire- 
land is surrounded with any difficulties of this sort. There cannot, 
at the outside be more than one or two churches in the whole: 
country which are closed against him, except on those—not we' 
imagine infrequent—occasions when they are closed against every- 
body. What the advanced Irish Protestants object to is the theo- 
retical possibility of there being such a thing as an Irish Ritualist.) 
They see that the existing law of the Church of England does not: 
prevent Ritualism from increasing and multiplying, and they have: 


no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that a Church which, 
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allows the law to remain in this state is a great deal too compre- 
hensive. Lord James Butler is the most outspoken representative 
of this opinion. For seventeen years, he says, he has not been 
gontent with the Prayer Book. It may be made a very decent book 
after “all the rubbish and nonsense” has been torn out of it, but 
a3 it stands, “service after service ” contradicts the Bible, and pur- 
ports to convey powers to man which God never gave him. Perhaps 
only a few of the members of the Convention were prepared to 

- Le as this, but, on the other hand, the majority are probably 
quite ready to alter anything in the Prayer Book which could be 
‘shown to out any of the doctrines and practices which have 
been even remotely identified with Ritualism. 

This be oe ultimately found expression in an amend- 
ment moved by the Duke of Abercorn. The object of this 
pro was to restrict the work of the Committee to the in- 

uiry “whether, without making any such alteration in the 

iturygy and “formularies of our Church as would involve or 
imply a change in her doctrines, any measures can be suggested 
calculated to check the introduction and spread of novel 
doctrines and practices orpaved to the principles of oqur Re- 
formed Church.” As the Duke of Abercorn’s compromise was 
adopted without a division, it must be presumed that those who 
objected both to the original motion and to the amendment thought 
it useless to — in their opposition. If the Convention has 
occasionally forgotten its respect for bishops, it has never been 
wanting in reverence for dukes. As regards the eventual conse- 
quences to the Irish Church, the difference between the two 
roposals is extremely small. Mr. Brooke wants to keep out 
itualists by altering the Prayer Book; the Duke of Aber- 
corn is anxious to see the same end attained by means 
of an authoritative ex tion of it. This at least is the 
one interpretation of which the words of his motion seem to 
admit. The only measure that can “check the introduction of 
novel doctrines and practices” without making such alterations 
jn the Prayer Book as would imply any doctrinal change, is the 
adoption, as was proposed by another speaker, of a definite canon 
declaring it heresy to take certain portions of the Prayer Book in 
the sense put on them by English High Churchmen. In the face, 
for example, of the Judgment.of the Judicial Committee in the 
Gorham case, it will be impossible to censure any clergyman who 
chooses to teach Baptismal Regeneration, unless either the words 
which involve this doctrine are removed from the baptismal ser- 
vice, or the General Synod passes a canon declaring it unlawful 
for any clergyman saying the words “Seeing that this child is 
te” to mean anything more “seeing that this child 

is not demonstrably unregenerate.” Any one who, holding b 
tismal regeneration to be a novel doctrine, is determined to check 
its introduction and spread, may make his choice between these 

two methods, but he must certainly take one or other of them. 

It is possible, no doubt, as the Archbishop of Dublin seems to 
hope, that the appointment of this Committee may prove as 
barren a step as the appuintment of the Ritual Commission. But 
the circumstances of the two cases are so different that it would 
be highly unsafe to reckon upon their having similar issues. The 
Ritual Commission represented. all parties in the Church; the 
Trish Committee will of necessity represent only various shades, of 
one party. The Recommendations of the Ritual Commission— 
trifling as most of them are—could hardly be put in force without 
sisking a schism in the Church of England; the Recommenda- 
tions of the Irish Committee will be subject to no such drawbacks. 
Indeed, if Mr. Brooke’s statement is. accurate, some anti- 
Ritualist demonstration is greatly wanted “to put a stop 
to the secession of family after family to the Presbyterians 
.or Methodists.” And lastly, any omission from, or authorita- 
tive explanation of, the Prayer k must in England receive 
the sanction of en whereas in Ireland, after the 1st 
of January, 1871, it need, only receive the sanction of the 
ecclesiastical Synods. It cannot be doubted that in the present 
state of public feeling the House of Commons is a more con- 
servative body in matters of religion than any ecclesiastical 
8 whatever. It may be gathered from the Duke of 
Abercorn’s interposition that there was at least a possibility 
that if a division had heen taken on Mr. Brooke's motion 
the Revisionists would have been in a majority—at all events 
among the laity. A Commiittee appointed under these circum- 
stances can hardly set itself merely to shelve the question 
eon which it has to report, and unless the composition of 

General Synod of 1871 is very different from the com- 
Position of the General Convention of 1870, it seems probable 
that something will eventually be done, either in the way of 
interpretation or omission, to limit the comprehensiveness 
Ww has hitherto been the legal, though not the practical, 
istic of the Irish Church. That this step will do much 
to check those secessions to the yang qaaeye or Methodists 
which have so alarmed Mr. Brooke we do not expect. Indeed, 
the more completely all the essential distinctions between the 

ans and other Protestant communions are effaced, the 

more likely are the members of the former to prefer the model of 
hurch government which seems to be most congenial to Re- 
formed Churches. A genuine belief in Epi has never yet 


existed without a ing belief in a priesthood. The most 


Vigorous and energetic of Irish Protestantism has hitherto 
deen Presbyterianism, and now that its rival has lost the advan- 
tage of State support, this superior vitality is likely to assert 
itself still more strongly than before. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


N° scheme of Army Organization can be satisfactory which 
does not make provision for the maintenance of a powerful 
and thoroughly efficient force of field artillery. The teaching of 
the present war as to the immense importance of this arm is & i- 
sive. While men have been splitting straws over details, frivo- 
lously and erroneously ascribing the Prussian successes to the 
circumstance that they used breechloaders, or to the circumstance 
that _they used percussion fuzes; while every theorist has 
laboriously striven to draw from these successes some conclusion 
favourable to his own particular hobby, the broad fact has stood 
out like a beacon through the mist of details and contradictions, 
that the Prussian victories were gained mainly by the Prussian 
artillery, and mainly because that arm was more numerous, more 
ving efficient, and better handled than the artillery of the 
rench. We have recently had occasion to show that in man 
important respects our field artillery is lamentably deficient. e 
have confessedly only got guns enough for an army of 60,000 
men; and not one of the 30 batteries among which these guns 
are distributed is at this moment in a condition to take the field. 
To equip fully even our boasted 180 field guns, over 2,000 men 
and over 3,000 horses would be required. If circumstances 
should oblige us to call out more than 60,000 men, we should not 
have a field gun to accompany them. ‘The Militia, Volunteers, 
and Reserves must take the field without artillery. The matériel, 
also, of our field artillery is in anything but a satisfactory con- 
dition. Within the past fortnight another Committee of practical 
officers has added its voice to the voices of the numerous Com- 
mittees which have reported on this subject, and after some trials 
at Aldershot, which it is generally believed were instituted only 
with a view to the obstinate postponement of a long-needed 
decision, has urged the adoption of simpler and more efficient 
weapons than those which we now The personnel of 
the force has long maintained a hard strugyle against the 
cold shade of Horse Guards jealousy; and the ation in 
promotion which for some time has threatened seriously to affect 
the efficiency of the corps is trifled with by a War Office 
Committee, which idly proposes measures of which the ac- 
knowledged effect, even if they should operate, would be to 
establish for artillery officers a scale of promotion and retirement 
greatly inferior to that adopted for every other branch of the naval 
and military services. The organization of the regiment and its 
subdivision into brigades have long been D rns by competent 
judges to be radically defective. In short, that arm which it 
should be the duty of the Government to keep at the highest 
pitch of efficiency, for the double reason that. it possesses a rela- 
tively higher importance and is less susceptible of being improvised 
or increased than any other, has under the accumulated influences 
of jealousy, parsimony, and ignorant neglect been uniformly 
snubbed and cold-shouldered, and kept down to a condition of 
numerical weakness of which the best that can be said even by 
Mr. Cardwell’s mischievous optimism is that we have artillery 
enough for an army of 60,000 men. 

Earnestly do we trust that this fatal error in our military 

wo will be rectified. Our force of field artillery ought to be 
er y increased, and proportioned, not to 60,000 men, but to 
an army of such a strength as on a, review “of all considera- 
tions it might seem possible for us to require for our de- 
fence. What that strength should be is a point which we have 
been careful not to attempt to decide; but whether ultimately 
fixed at one, two, or three hundred thousand men, we ought 
to have for that force a full and efficient quota of field artillery, 
instead of having, as at present, barely enough artillery to accom- 

any the minimum force which, in the event of war, we should 
#0 to send to Belgium. Like the infantry, the artillery should 
be maintained for the most on a cadre establishment. The 
officers should be there, and the non-commissioned officers, and a 
proportion of gunners and drivers for half a dozen guns and a few 
waggons per battery. ‘To keep up a large number of batteries on 
an approximate war strength of men and horses and carriages 
would be extravagant and objectionable. The peace establishment 
of a Prussian field battery is 4 officers, 108 non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 40 horses, with 4 guns, and some such 
establishment ought to suffice for England—although it is a ques- 
tion of detail whether by preference the number of guns should 
not be kept at 6, to avoid the inconvenience of having to create a 
fresh “ subdivision,” or unit, in war time. 

If a number of cadre batteries were to be created—either by the 
conversion of one or more garrison brigades into field brigades, or, 
as would seem to be necessary, by a direct increase of our artille 
force, it would certainly be permissible to reduce the establish- 
ment of men and horses of some of the 30 existing batteries, 
the greater part of which have now about 170 men and 116 horses 
a-piece. At present, without any cadre batteries or reserves, this 
establishment is, as we have before shown, short of the mark. In 
fact, our present policy with re to our field artillery is neither 
one thing nor the other. We have neither the many batteries on 
a reduced establishment, nor the few batteri2s on a war footing. 
We have a sort of nondescript organization, which is remarkable 
as securing to us the weak points of the two opposite systems 
without the advan of either. It gives us the compara- 
tively few batteries which ought to be allied with strong estab- 
lishments; it gives us the comparatively weak establishments 
which ought to be allied with numerous cadres, There can, 
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we think, be no doubt in which of the two directions our or- 
ganization needs to be improved. Nor can we see any greater 
difficulties in the way of applying the cadre and reserve system 
to the artillery than to the infantry. We might have nursery 
batteries, just as we have proposed to have nursery battalions ; 
it would only “be necessary to recognise the necessity of heap 
ing the artilleryman a longer time under training than the 
infantry soldier; and on this account the number of reserve 
artillerymen would bear a smaller proportion to the number of men 
actually serving with the regiment than would be the case in the 
infantry. But the same system that we have advocated in the one 
case might be Soe in the other without any sacrifice of principle, 
however modified in detail. Of the minutiz of artillery re-organiza- 
tion, of the importance of abandoning the unsound brigade system, 
of the necessity which exists for stimulating the promotion and 
improving the relative position of the officers, and for encouraging 
the development of that strong professional esprit de corps which 
alone has enabled our artillery to hold ite own under the pressure 
of adverse circumstances—of these things we cannot now attempt 
to treat. But they must all be anxiously considered, and the 
difficulties which are fast crystallizing about each of them must 
de dispersed by whoever would piace our army organization on a 
satisfactory footing. 

Of the Volunteers we have already spoken in general terms. It 
is now only necessary to state that, while we do not contemplate 
that this force could ever really be closely bound up with the Militia, 
regular army, and reserves, in the sense of feeding or being fed by 
any one of these branches of our military forces—in the sense, that 
is, in which we desire to see these three main branches themselves 
bound up together, acting and xeacting on each other; while also 
we recognise the necessity for a certain independence of action 
and organization on the part of the Volunteers, we do distinctly 
advocate that the connexion between the Volunteers and the 
regular forces be made far closer and more effectual than it is at 
present. Indeed, it may be said that at present no connexion 
whatever exists. Occasionally, on some great public holiday, 
there is contact between the two; but there is no union. It 
cannot be said that there is any jealousy between the two 
forces; but certainly there has never been any amalgama- 
tion. If the Volunteers are to be kept | at all—and 
on every ground we should grieve to witness the decay of a force 
which is a sort of material expression of national feeling, and which, 
under proper treatment, is capable of very useful application— 
we conceive that they should occupy a position somewhat as fol- 
lows :—Each corps should be attached to a military district, and 
placed under the orders of the general, forming a recognised part 
of the district military organization. It might even be possible, 
and it would certainly be advantageous in many ways, to treat 
the Volunteers of a district as the second battalion of the Reserve ; 
and in this way the offieers of the Reserve might perhaps to some 
extent be made available for the instruction of the Volunteers, 
and vice versd. In any case, efficient officers should be provided 
for the Volunteers, either by the adoption of the Einjahrig sys- 
tem, or by some other means. The provision of good officers is, 
as we have before pointed out, essential to the existence of the 
force. The drill should be of the simplest character, directed 
wholly to giving the Volunteer a thorough knowledge of the use of 
his weapon, and of such movements and duties as he might be 
called upon to perform in the event of invasion, among which we 
should certainly not include taking part in the front line of battle 
with the regular troops. The discipline should be perfectly firm, 
but intelligently adapted to the class of men to whom it is applied. 
Efficiency should be considered more than numerical strength, | 
to which it might even be judicious to assign some limits, | 
{very Volunteer should be made to understand that the volun- 
tary character of his engagement ceases when he has under- 
taken it. He should be required strictly to conform to whatever 
standard of efficiency it may be thought proper to impose. If | 
he be unwilling to do so, his engagement should be at once | 
cancelled. By occasional field-days of the Prussian type—not | 
set “sham-fights,” or mere military parades—in conjunction with | 
the other troops of the district, the Volunteers should be 
familiarized with their active duties, and with acting in masses. | 
Ranges should be provided and all necessary expenses should be | 
defrayed by the Government. The uniform of the various corps | 
should have a certain amount of uniformity about it. In all the | 
commissariat, transport, and supply arrangements the Volunteers | 
should be considered as an integral part of the military forces of 
the district. 

Of the district itself, and what it should contain, afew words 
must be said. In the first place, each military district should be | 
strictly self-contained. e forces within it—comprising the | 
“nursery” battalion or Militia, with the First Reserve men attached | 
to it; the battalion of Second Reserve, the Regular battalion | 
which might be at home or abroad, and the Volunteers—should '. 
constitute a corps d'armée complete in all details and minutiz of | 
organization and equipment. The essence of the system would | 
be localization. e whole of the recruiting, the passing of men 
upwards from the nursery to the regular battalion, or from the | 
regular battalions into the reserve, would be effected within the 
district ; and the force should be complete in every arm, and in 
all its supply departments. No theoretically symmetrical, but 
practically cumbrous and inconvenient, system of War Office cen- 
tralization or control should be allowed to interfere with or over- | 
ride the district organization. On this point some words of the 
French Emperor which have been lately published may be fitly 
quoted as a warning to our own administrators :— 


ciple of complimenting everybody all round. The 


| with some little difficulty to perceive 


The delays incurred arose [he says] in a gfeat measure from the defect 
of our military organization. nstead of having, as is the case 
Prussia, army corps always in an organized state, recruited in the pow 
itself, and possessing on the spot their matériel and complete accessor 
France the troops composing an army are dispersed over the whole countay 
whilst the matériel is stored in different cities, in crowded magazines, . 
After describing how the artillery has to be brought from 
place, the train from another, and so on, he adds _ 


_ The consequence is that the railways are insufficient for the 
tion of the men, horses, and mateérie/; confusion takes place everyw 
and the railway stations are often encumbered with objects of 
nature and the destination are equally ignored. . . In 1870, 
reserve was called out, the men belonging to it, in order to rejoin their 
various regiments, were, in many instances, obliged to follow a long and 
circuitous route. Thus, for example, the men who were at Strasburg and 
whose regiments were actually stationed in Alsace, instead of at once ‘Soin. 
ing the ranks at Strasburg, were sent to their respective regimental depots, 
which might be im the south of France, or even in Algeria, and were theneg 
obliged to return again to Strasburg for incorporation. 


With regard to the stores he makes exactly the same complaint, 
Next to localization, the second great principle of the system 
which we advocate is the cadre formation. The essence of the 
cadre organization is a means of 7 expansion ; @ recogni 
eace establishment and a recognised war establishment, with 
acilities and the requisite material for passing immediately, ang 
without any dislocation, from one to the other ; and each esta’ lish. 
ment perfect of its kind. That is what constitutes an effective 
cadre system. It would be well if Mr. Cardwell would grasp thig 
fact, and avoid the blunder which has hitherto more or less cha. 
racterized his administration, of treating an attenuated battali 
without any men in reserve, without any means of immediate ex. 
pansion, as an effective cadre. And when we speak of an organj- 
zation which, whether on its peace or its war footing, is perfect of 
its kind, we desire to be understood as meaning one which in 
peace exists in a condition of constant preparation for war, which 
frequently practises its several renege ye in all the operations of 
a campaign, which trains its officers to exercise in peace those. 
qualities and that intelligence and observation which will be requi- 
site in war, which ever strives to strengthen and improve each 
detail of administration; which, seriously contemplating the 
possible outbreak of hostilities, maps out imaginary campaigns, 
and instructs its troops, its officers, its staff, how to repel imaginary 
invasions; which keeps itself formed as to the resources and 
military features of a country which may any day become the 
theatre of war, and as to the actual value of the railways and 
other modes of locomotion for the transport of men and stores; 
which watches and profits by the action and errors of other 
military nations; which regards no detail as too trivial, which is 
ever seeking, by experiment and by inquiry, to keep abreast of the 
age in the matter of warlike appliances, and which is united and 
homogeneous in all its parts, and which is directed by a staff of 
a strength sufficient to secure efficient administration, on a footi 
which admits of easy and immediate expansion. Such is the cadre: 
organization in effective operation ; such the cadre organization as. 
we see it in Prussia, and as we hope we may see it in England. 
The governing principle of all that we have proposed is the prin- 
ciple of Reserve forces. This principle is not to be confounded with 
any question of numerical strength. Whether we have a thousand 
men or ten thousand or three hundred thousand, the principle of 
holding the larger — of them in reserve rather than on 
full-pay is equally applicable. So too is the principle of localiza- 
tion. So too is the principle of a united organization. So too isthe 
principle of keeping the force in a condition of efficiency, read- 
iness, and expansibility. These are the cardinal points of the 
scheme of Army Organization which we have recommended. 
Whether or not the precise means by which we propose to achieve 


which the 
when the 


| these results be accepted, we feel satistied that the broad principles 


upon which the scheme is based must sooner or later be admitted. 

e would fain hope that their acceptance will not be delayed 
beyond the coming Session. Everything tends to show that 
this Session must be devoted in a great measure to military re- 
organization. There is, indeed, urgent need for it. Our 


‘military condition is, as we have endeavoured to show, the 
' reverse of satisfactory. The establishment of an improved mili- 


tary organization, based on the Reserve system, cannot be effected 
in a day, and there is therefore the more reason for entering 
upon the task at once. As the year 1869 is marked in the poli- 
tical calendar by the passing of the Irish Church Bill, and 1870 
by that of the Irish Land and Education Bills, let us hope that 
the Session of 1871 will hereafter be distinguished as that m 
which the foundations were_laid of a comprehensive system of 
Army Organization. 


THE SPEECHES OF LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


HERE is a kind of eloquence which is as appropriate as a fog 

to Lord Mayor's Day. Speeches are delivered upon the prin- 
mperor and 
and having 


T 


the Pope have fallen, but the Lord Mayor remains; 


"made a fortune in drugs, he will now proceed to turn his mind to 


education. This is the sort of discourse which is expected to be 
exchanged between the Recorder and the Lord Chief Baron in 
the morning, and between the Lord Mayor and Her Majesty's 
Ministers in the evening. On such an occasion we are not at all sur- 
prised to hear that a distinguished Minister has given a states- 


manlike mind to the reorganization of the army, and we are able 
ive that we have before, 
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~ ss these words, & conventional portrait of Mr. Cardwell at 
us, in tifice, In an atmosphere in which familiar objects be- 
the strangely transformed it is not surprising that Mr. Cardwell 
— be mistaken for a statesman, but it is highly desirable 
that the army and navy should be viewed by the public without 
‘incon. The annual banquet at the Mansion House affords con- 
ation of the old saying, t vino veritas; for by studying even 
atitudes of the most cautious Minister we can calculate the 
extent to which general opinion is reflected in the Cabinet. It 
must, however, be allowed that Mr. Cardwell has one qualifica- 
tion for office—namely, the faculty of uttering words which convey 
ing: The army, says he, is small, but it is in the highest 
os of efficiency, and in close combination with the reserve forces 
‘which the patriotism of the country supplies, “and to which you, sir, 
have ” Tf we were to speak of the statesmanship of Mr. 
Cardwell, to which the Lord a. had referred, we should con- 
sider ourselves to have invented an elegant circumlocution con- 
vevi idea of zero. This country depends for its security 
a small army and the reserve forces to which the Lord 
ayor had referred, or which, in other words, are non-existent. 
The truth is that the Lord Mayor referred not to any reserve force 
roperly 80 called, but to the Volunteers, and he ventured to 
yrs a hope that they would be “duly considered” by 
Government. Mr. Cardwell was invited to express on the 
part of Ministers an intention duly to consider the Volun- 
teers, but he discreetly avoided pledging himself to this 
very limited extent, and he did not even tell the Lord 
Mayor as much as all the world heard from Mr. Bruce 
when he lately stated that the Government would wait to 
see whether an arrangement could “ultimately ” be made with 
the Volunteers before doing anything else towards national de- 
fence. It would appenr that Mr. Bruce has had a hint to be 
cautious in his speeches, since he now says nothing about the pos- 
sibility of this “ ultimate ” arrangement, but rather intimates that 
the country will find its true security in education and in remodel- 
ing the local government of the metropolis. We cannot help 
ing thet Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Bruce are conscious of some 
dim in the Cabinet, which they think it their duty to 
disguise by using the most empty phrases that can be devised. 
The use of sounding platitudes has been cultivated for 
years with considerable success by Recorders and Chief Barons of 
the Exchequer who have discoursed upon the histories and cha- 
racters of incoming and outgoing Lord Mayors. If it has happened, 
as possibly it may, that there has not been much to say about 
the Lord Mayor, the skill of the orators has been shown in dis- 
ing upon things in general, with — reference to the 
i n& occasion. It is not perhaps wonderful that the Chief 
Foren, not finding much to say about Lord Mayor Dakin, went 
off early in his speech to the unfailing topic of the war. He 
might, however, have been expected to have considered the war 
in special reference to the Mayor, who as a wholesale drug- 
gist deals largely in commodities necessary for the relief of sick 
and wounded men.» The possibility of the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the Russians might also have been viewed in 
reference to its probable effect upon the market price of Turkish 
rhubarb. After a long vacation which has allowed the Chief 
Baron unlimited opportunities of reading newspapers it would 
be unreasonable to complain that he spoke of that of which his 
mind was full. And besides, if we remember the frequent political 
speeches of Sir Fitzroy Kelly in the House of Commons, we shall 
feel that it would be hard to deny him the opportunity of making 
& political h once a year in his own Court. There is a 
curious old-fashioned aiz in that part of the speech which refers to 
the balance of power which has a certain suitability to the day 
consecrated to and Magog. We almost expect to hear that 
it is the duty of this country, by analogy to its proceedings in 
former centuries, to send an to help France against the 
Germans. We had supposed that the notion of preserving the 
balance of power in E was as antiquated as that of protee- 
tion to native industry, of which Sir Fitzroy Kelly was formerly 
the devoted champion. We think, however, that as the idea of 
& balance was introduced into the speech, it ought not to have 
been dismissed without the it to 
personal hi of the Lord or. e all remember how 
ing was to sau n business of the 
Mayor of Eatanswill, and a somewhat similar effect might have 
been produced by mentioning the weights and scales, on the 
judicious use of which depends the welfare of a druggist and, it 
may be added, of his customers. The Chief Baron might have 
iated pleasure on the fact that if the of 
or any of his colleagues should ha to be discompo: 
by the luxuries of the Lord Mayor's’ dinner-table, a remedy 
be applied from the resources of the Lord Mayor's ware- 
ouse. He could have encouraged his brother Judges to dine 
with confident audacity, in the assurance that the same hand 
Which helped the turtle could mix a pill and draught. Mingling 
platitudes with classical recollections he might remark—“ Una 
manus nobis vulnus opemque feret.” He had compared Mr. Dakin 
to the French Emperor and the Pope, and he might have com- 
Vuinus Achilleo uondam feeerat h 
Welneris flies hasta tulle. 
The Lord Mayor, it might be observed, had studied chemistry 
before he took to selling chemicals, and therefore there would net 
be-the smallest risk of oxalic aeid finding its way into the judicial 


stomach instead of Epsom Salts. The on hearing thi 
would resolve unanimously that t are the ings of i 
tion. But unfortunately the Chief Baron passed out of the safe 
region of complimen ities into the domain of prophecy, 
the situation congratulating ity on int- 
ment of a Lord Mayor who could analyse, if ~~ ° 
the contents of the seventh vial. “ Austria,” Sir E. 
Kelly, “ will soon lie at the feet. of Germany.” If 
he was determined to deliver himself of this rather hazardous 
prediction, we wonder that he did not add to it some mention of 
the Lord Mayor as eminently qualified to administer a “ Pick-me- 
up” to any collapsed individual or community. “ England,” says 
the Chief Baron, pursuing the prophetic vein, “is safe, so long as 
she retains the empire of the seas.” i to the dis- 
aster to the Captmn, and the suggested insecurity of other ships 
of war, it begins to look as if the notion of ’s empire of 
the seas was as old-fashioned as that of maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe. We cannot help feeling that it is very hard 
upon the Chief Baron to be called upon to make what is in effect 
an after-dinner speech before dinner. He could hardly say anything 
suitable to the occasion which would not be incongruous with the 
place. The reporters of the Court from mere force of habit would 
take notes of all he said, and insert them in the Exc 

, Which are much in want of some sort of padding. It would 
be noted that the Chief Baron’s prophecy differs from that of the 
Home Secretary; for whereas Mr. Brace considered that the 
defeat of France removed all danger from this country, Sir F. 
Kelly holds that that has been largely enhanced by the 
victories of Germany. “ But yesterday it was fondly hoped that a 
general disarmament was possible.” Very fondly hoped, we should 
say. However, Sir F. Kelly is in one respect more rational than 
Mr. Bruce, for he talks, not of arrangements to be ultimately made 
with Volunteers, but of a permanent standing army as rendered 
necessary by the aggrandizement of . It is difficult to 
decide whether the speech of Sir F. Kelly about Germany or 
that of Mr. Bruce about France was the more judicious, but there 
is this difference between the two speakers, the former was 
obliged to say something, the latter might conveniently 
have held his tongue. : 

The domestic history of the Chief Baron was nof much more 
aceurate than his references to foreign polities were discreet. 
But when he mentioned the clearance which has been effected 
on the north side of the Strand, to make room fur the Law 
Courts which are not yet begun, he ought to have intro- 
duced a graceful comparison between the Lord Mayor and the 
famous Holloway, whe once flourished on what is now vacant 
land. If you want law, he might have said, the City Corporation 
build — and you prefer medicine, the 

or could surpass Holloway imeelf in making ills. It is 
highly desirable that the Metropolitan Board of ps should 
be superseded by a more efficient body, but the existing Board 
is not to be blamed for the delay which has occurred in 
building Courts, unless it could be expected that that Beard 
should control both the Government and the House of 
Commons. The Chief Baron thinks that if the City Corpora- 
tion had had the work in hand he should by this time have been 
able to receive the Lord Mayor in a Court worthy of the metro- 
polis. We cannot help wondering whether in the new Courts, 
and perhaps under an improved procedure, the annual comedy or 
farce of receiving the Lord Mayor will be perpetuated. If the 
Lord Mayor survives, and continues to require to be received, it 
might perhaps be convenient to refer him to the Master of the 
Court. It is a curious question whether this ancient ceremony 
will survive the soled of the Courts from. Westminster and 
their possible amalgamation into one Supreme Court. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS.* . 


T is rather curious that Mr. Hoole, who is an Oxford man and 
has read the Ethies, should recommend the Shepherd of Her- 
mas as an interesting introduction to the study of Dante or Bunyan. 
That which is first in the order of time or nature is not first to us. 
We should have indeed to go a long way round if we had to 
approach the Divina Commedia or the Pilgrim’s Progress by way 
of the Shepherd. ‘The three works are quite independent of each 
other, and derive whatever resemblance they have from that com- 
mon human nature which two thousand years have done very 
little to alter. In some marked respects indeed the Shepherd of 
Hermas has less likeness to the Divina Commediaand the Pilyrim’s 
Progress than it has to another allegorical work—the Vision of Piers 
Plowman. Hermas fell asleep when he had been walking through 
the villages, almiring the ereatures of God; the author of Piers 
Plowman was dressed as a shepherd, and was wandering about on 
the Malvern Hills, when his marvellous dream fell upon him. 
But the writers were in neither case genuine rustics. Hermas 
lived in Rome, and was very probably the brother of a Pope. As 
Mr. Hoole observes, the neighbourhood of Rome furnished the mate- 
rials for his teaching. He found religious instruction in the sheep 
feeding, in the shepherds with their wild and picturesque dress, in 
the vines and the elms, the Alban lake, with the towers and villas 
* Tiw Shepherd of diermus. Translated into English, with an Introduction 
and Nites. By Charles 1. Hoole, M.A., Senior Student of Christ 
Oxford, London, Oxtord, and Cambridge: Rivingtous. 1870, 
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built about it, and the hills which bound the plain in which the 
great city lies. William Langland, too, was familiar with a city, 
great in his days, greater far in ours; and though he repeatedly 
mentions the 7 A a Hills, and had intimate sympathies with the 
rural population of Mercia, he could find his way about the streets 
of London, and was as truly at home on the banks of the Thames as 
Hermas on those of the Tiber. Again, the imagery with which 
the two works commence is curiously alike; in each we soon 
come to a Woman who represents the Church, and a Tower which 
is the abode of Truth. 

As the author of Piers Plowman had received a clerkl 
tion, it is possible that he had read the Shepherd, and 
influenced by it; but his poem has no deep connexion with the 
far earlier prose of Hermas. Piers Plowman belongs to the com- 

tive infancy of a nation that had suffered great trials, but was 
hting its way vigorously towards a remarkable future. Its 
es are crowded with characters, all in the fulness of life. As 
ie Milman observed, its rude satire, its homely sense, its inde- 
pendence of thought, belong to the opening of that period of 
transition which has given us also Chaucer and Wycliffe, and indi- 
cate the first initiatory struggle between Teutonism and Latin Chris- 
.tianity. The tone of Hermas is widely different. He is not active 
or energetic, but calm, devout, resigned. He lived in a Church 
that had learned to accept persecution as her lot, and to meet 
scourgings, imprisonments, crucifixions, and wild beasts, with the 
iritual weapons of faith and patience. In whatever part of 

e second century he wrote, there no longer then prevailed, in the 
circle to avrg & was congenial, the fiery zeal, the strength of 
irrepressible emotion, the intense moral indignation, the eager cry 
for immediate deliverance, which we find in the Apocalypse. 
Hermas was sufficiently removed from the primary impulse of the 
Gospel to live and move quietly in an established system. To use 
a metaphor of his own, the Church of his day, though comely in 
his eyes, was old enough to have grey hairs. The love which, 
like Christians in general, he regarded as the crowning grace was 
no strong, immediate, personal impulse, such as had burnt in the 
hearts of apostles; it was a theological virtue, with a long 
spiritual ancestry—the remote descendant of Faith, not without 

e successive intervention of ‘Temperance, Simplicity, Innocence, 
Purity, and Knowledge. 

Weak trees, that have no strong hold on the soil, ripen their 
fruit early. When growth is over, life is tending to decay. It 
need not therefore surprise the most staunch and sturdy Pro- 
testant to find, in a very early document belonging to a school of 
the Roman Church, distinct traces of doctrines afterwards i: 
and accepted in that Church at large. If Hermas had been asked 
whether he was a Universalist or believed in Purgatory, he would 
not have been able to answer a question of which he did not 
understand the terms, When we interrogate, not the man, but his 


educa- 


book, on the subject, we may still doubt what he precisely meant. 


when he described as follows the fate of those persons whose sins 
excluded them from férming part of the building of the Church :— 
“ Tell me,” he says to the Woman who is instructing him in 
vision respecting the Tower, “ concerning all the stones that are 
cast away, and that fit not into the building; will there be re- 
pentance for them, and will they have a place in this tower ?” 
“ They have,” she replied, “opportunity for repentance, but into 
this tower they cannot be fitted, but they shall fit into another 
ome that is much smaller, when they have been tormented, and 
ave fulfilled the days of their sins; and on this account they 
shall be changed, even because they partook of the word of 
righteousness.” We cannot wonder that Romanists have supposed 
Hermas was here thinking of Purgatory, and yet has fallen into 
the “ manifest heresy ” of finding in Purgatory room for merit or 
demerit. Works of supererogation he very clearly anticipates. 
‘Keep the commandments of the Lord,” says the Master to 
ilermas in one of the Similitudes, “and thou shalt be esteemed, 
znd shalt be enrolled in the number of those who keep His com- 
mandments. But if thou do any good thing beyond the com- 
mandment of God, thou wilt purchase to thyself still greater 
lory, and wilt be held in higher esteem before God than thou 
wouldest otherwise have been.” The Roman Church has not 
taught authoritatively any definite theory of inspiration, but we 
uiay safely say that in that and other communions the belief that 
inspired writers are simply the passive instruments of the Spirit 
is a sign of moral or intellectual decrepitude, indicating that the 
persons who hold it are themselves unconscious of impulses like 
those which stirred prophet and psalmist and evangelist and 
apostle of old. Yet it is to the purely mechanical view of 
inspiration that Hermas inclines. He tells us that, having in one 
of his visions, while in the spirit, to copy a book, he took it, and 
when he had retired into a certain part of the field, he copied it 
letter for letter, for he could not comprehend the words. Indeed, 
if we were left to ascertain the date of the Shepherd from purely 
internal evidence, we might easily be persuaded that it was a 
comparatively late work ; but the references made to it by Irenzeus 
and Origen, as well as its recognition in the Muratorian fragment, 
forbid that supposition. Some marks, indeed, can be found in it 
of its t and primitive antiquity. It is hazy and indistinct 
(though not so indistinct as the New Testament) in its enumera- 
tion o: the orders of the Christian ministry, and it treats the 
doctrine of the Trinity with an unconscious freedom which dis- 
ap on the advent of technical theology. 
ermas, as every one knows who knows anything about him, 
has his visions, his commandments, his similitudes, ail sufficiently 
germane in matter and manner. For the practical character of 


his teaching, however, we turn most naturally to his co; 
ments, and these old John Bunyan might have described ag gt 
only for Mr. Formalist and Mr. Legal-minded. The form jg 
which the First Commandment teaches faith in the one God ig a9 
simple that it has been accused of constructive Arianism, 
Second Commandment insists on avoiding evil-speaking and op 
promiscuous almsgiving ; the third prescribes the love of truth. 
the fourth, chastity; the fifth, the avoidance of anger. Without 
going through the whole Twelve Commandments, we may say 
that they deal for the most part either with the broadest sanctions 
of religion or with precise moral duties. There is in thema 


been | want of doctrine, in the usual sense of the word ; that is, of teach. 


ing which is exclusively Christian, of ideas which have either 
originated in the Gospel or been thoroughly re-shaped by it, 
of those axiomata media which the individual may possibly dig. 
— with, but which, in religion as in philosophy, are n 

or the progressive development of Churches and nations, The 
Shepherd contains but few examples of Pauline phraseology; it ig 
quite removed from the ordinary current of Pauline thought. The 
portions of the New Testament to which it most frequently refers. 
are those which bear the most distinctively Jewish impress; that 
is, the Epistle of St. James and the Gospel of St. Matthew. And 
yet nothing is more clear about the Shepherd than that its cha- 
racter is not simply Jewish. Its morality has not the practical 
breadth which Hebrew minds could reach in their nobler moods, 
It is pure, minute, definite, but it does not satisfy the intellect, and 
lacks altogether that strong manly impulse which is so prominent, 
both in the Prophets and the Psalms. The strong point of Hermas. 
is his imagery, and even this is not of the highest order. The 
Hebrew writers in general do not descend into detail when em- 
ploying parable, metaphor, or simile; they cease to trouble them- 
selves about the visible aspect of things directly that aspect fails 
to admit of a spiritual interpretation. Ezekiel is perhaps an ex- 
ception, but Ezekiel has a vigour, a variety, a genuine redun 
of imagination not to be found in the Shepherd. Hermas, to say the 
truth, has to work his stock of images rather hard. In an early vision. 
he employs a tower to represent the Church, and treats the image 
with much skill and freshness ; but when he reverts to it in oneof 
his later similitudes he is forced, frigid, and artificial. In another- 
similitude he compares the law of God to a willow—not a very 
happy comparison, we may think, as it is a characteristic of Divine 
law to be inflexible. But the willow suits his purpose because it 
is a tree which is tenacious of life, and Hermas, as on the whole an. 
exceedingly gentle teacher of the legal school, wishes to represent 
recipients of the law as not for the most part so holding it as to let. 
the life die out of it. So he makes the Angel supply the le. 
with willow rods, which are returned after a time in at the 
various conditions he can think of. Some are withered and 
moth-eaten, others withered but not moth-eaten, others withered 
and having clefts, others green and having clefts, others half- 
withered and half-green, others two-thirds green and one-third 
withered, others all but entirely green and having clefts, 
others have only a very small a green, others are green alto- 
gether. These permutations and combinations are very mechanical 
afiairs, and have less to do with imagination than with arithmetic. 
There is a similar dearth, coupled with an appearance of copious- 
ness, in the description which Hermas elsewhere gives us of twelve 
mountains. One is black, another bare, the third full of thorns 
and thistles, the fourth covered with half-withered grass, the fifth 
rough though not without green grass, the sixth full of clefts, 
the seventh rich with pastures, the eighth abounding in springs, 
the ninth utterly dry, the tenth shadowed with great e 
eleventh covered with fruit trees, the twelfth wholly white. There 
is incongruity enough here, yet Hermas has some sense of the 
pleasing and congruous; he regards the alliance of the elm and 
the vine not only as useful but as ornamental. He is under some 
obligations to Greek and Latin learning. Once, in a vision, he goes. 
to Arcadia; he mistakes the woman who typifies the Church for 
the Sibyl, and he represents the Christian virgins with whom he 
spends the night as innocent and holy indeed, yet as given to 
kissing, sporting, dancing, and singing, much like heathen nymphs.. 
Mr. Hoole observes, with perfect truth, that there is a certain 
correspondence between the lite character of Hermas and the- 
artistic tone of the _—- of the Roman catacombs, Those 
— would not have been to the taste of a strict Hebrew who 

ecame a Christian. Even if he had overcome his repugnance to- 
the pictorial representation of sacred things and persons, he would 
not have liked a Good Shepherd conforming to an obviously Pagan 
type, a Noah emerging in an undignified manner from one of the 
smallest of boxes, or a naked Jonah fresh from the mouth of a 
monster very little like a whale, and reclining with rather a 
dilettante air under the trellis which suppo: his gourd. In 
Hermas and the Catacombs alike we can see that the early 
Christians of Rome had, as was natural under the circumstances, 
a rather weak and wavering nationality. They were Latins in 
some sense, yet | spoke Greek, and accepted the history of the 
Jews; no wonder that in accepting it they insensibly altered its 
tone. Besides, they did not forget that as Christians they were 
neither Latins, Greeks, nor Jews, but citizens of a better city. 

A controversial purpose is not very clear in Hermas, and we 
need not invent one for him. He seems to have been a good, 
earnest man, of a gentle, imaginative disposition and little 
reasoning power. We have quite as good evidence as we can 
expect to find, that when he wrote the Shepherd his brother Pius 
was Pope, and this circumstance probably helped the work to its 
early and extensive popularity, We can easily conceive that 
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and but without the jish to occup 
her 0 
As ue he was well fitted to encourage and 
ureb; but he could not wield the sword of the Spirit; he was 
Ch iven to regulating his highest impulses than to trusting 
= 1 he had no command of that mighty armoury of 
’ ive ideas and ever-developing doctrines with which, both 
ore his time and since, Paul has waged an aggressive warfare 


against world. 

The haa of the Shepherd has a rather remarkable history. The 
Latin version is exceedingly ancient, and for nearly three centuries 

and a-half after it was first printed the Greek al was su 
to be irrecoverably lost. Some fragments of the Greek, 
wever, were preserved in the early Greek Fathers, more especi- 
ally in a work attributed to Athanasius, and were put in their 
J places beside the Latin. Not long since Simonides—a 
name only too rovocative of suspicion—discovered the greater 
of the Greek text in Mount Athos, and brought away with 
‘» three leaves of the manuscript and a copy of the rest. 


Tischendorf at first maintained that this supposed original was | 


only & translation made in the middle ages from the Latin 
yersion; but when he himself laid hands on the famous Codex 
Sinaiticus, and found that it contained a considerable portion of 
the Shepherd in Greek substantially the same as that of the 
manuscript discovered by Simonides, he changed his mind on the 
subject. The misgiving, however, which Tischendorf once enter- 
tained and expressed has survived in other quarters. Mr. Hoole, 
we think, has acted rightly in translating trom the Greek text 
(even now not uite complete) as edited by Hilgenfeld. His 
translation runs wong d enough, and enables any English reader 
who is curious about the Shepherd to read it through in two or 
three hours. In age arg sacrificing strict accuracy to ease 
and perspicuity Mr. Hoole has not exceeded the lawful liberty 
of a translator; but he ought to have exhibited, in some form or 
other, the supposed heretical passage in the Fifth Similitude. It is 
not indeed tound in the Codex Lipsiensis, but even Hilgenfeld, 
who much prefers that Codex to the Codex Sinaiticus, inserts the 
e in brackets. One of the best-known precepts of the 
herd in the old days of the Latin text was “concupisce tuum 
et salvus eris.” In translating it, Mr. Hoole was obliged in 
consistency to follow the Greek, which robs it of half its force and 
all its quaintness. But for the most part, if Hermas is made in- 
telligible, it does not greatly matter, except for critical pre 
whether he is accurately translated. He might be spoiled, indeed, 
an elaburate pedant, but not by loose and careless treatment. 
ths redundancies were removed, his repetitions suppressed, his 
inartificial sentences trimmed into epizrams, all his individuality 
would be lost. But, like an animal of comparatively low organi- 
zation, he does not suffer greatly from rough usage. He is tolerant 
of expansion, curtailment, and transposition; and if we can read 
him easily, it is the same thing for all general purposes whether 
we read him in English, Latin, or Greek. 


GUIZOT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER.* 


if is an attractive picture to see a veteran statesman and 
historian take up his pen in old age to tell the story of his 
country from the beginning to his own grandchildren. But in one 
we are a little surprised at the result. We have M. Guizot’s 

word for this being a genuine tale told to his grandchildren; 
but.there is nothing about it that bears the distinctive character 
which we should have expected to find ina tale so told. There 
is nothing of the style and tone which an English writer would 
naturally put on in addressing such an audience. Strike out the 
words “ mes enfans,” which come in ever and anon, and there is 
really nothing to make any diflerence in kind between M. Guizot’s 
ry of France told to his grandchildren and any other History 

of France written in a clear and popular style. It is clearly a 
history for the general public, and not for professed scholars; but 
there is nothing whatever about it which answers the English 
notion of a child’s book. 

The story begins at the beginning, or as near to it as either 
history or tradition can carry us. And one hundred and sixty 
see of large octavo take us to the middle of the career of 

runhild, This first portion contains ten livraisons, and from 
ninety to a hundred divraisons are to take us to 1789. We have 
thus got the history of Celtic and Roman Gaul, and the history 
of the first Teutonic conquest, but we have not yet reached 
anything which can be strictly called the history of I'rance. We 
should not however have been inclined to dispute about words 
—important as words are as the indexes of things—had not M. 
Guizot once 7 of the Frankish invasion as the beginning of 
the history of France. The history of France may be made to 
begin wi the first glimmerings which we can get of the Celtic 
inhabitants of Gaul, or it may be made to begin with the forma- 

of the French Duchy, but surely it cannot begin with any 
Teutonic conquest, of whatever date. 

But of course we need hardly say that in any writing of M. 

uzots there is no trace of the kind of thing of which we 
Commonly complain in French writers, even in such a book as that 
of M. Emest Mourin. Though we do not see how the history of 


* Histoire de France 


depuis les Temps les plus reculés jusqu’en 1789, 
i 10. Paris: 


racontée d mes Petits-Knfants. Par M. Guizot, Livraisons 1 a 
et Cie, 1870, 


France can be said to begin with the invasion of Hlodwig any 
more than with the invasion of King William, the eying is 
merely incidental, and no one who reads M. Guizot will be likely 
to fancy that Hlodwig and his Franks were Frenchmen. Nor 
need we enlarge on M. Guizot’s careful and accurate following of 
the genuine authorities throughout his narrative. That might be 
taken for granted. But it is rather curious to see how ows ome 
the author still represents the stage which historical scholarship 
had reached when he wrote the works which made him famous. 
M. Guizot’s own works marked a great stage in the advance of 
historical knowledge, and his is a name which no_ historical 
student can fail to hold in honour. But he does not seem to have 
himself advanced much beyond that point. He does not seem to 
have profited by the labours of Jeunes men in the wonderful 
4 in which the Supplemental Notes show that our own Hallam 


For instance, the speculations about the ethnology of Gaul 
are much the same as those of Amedée Thierry. We have all 


about the Gails and the Kymris over again. Now the identifica- 
tion of Gallus and Gwyddel has always seemed to us very perilous 
and the carrying away of the name of Cymry out of its own lan 
is very perilous also. Lord Strangford would not allow the name 
Cymry to be applied even to the Welsh of Cornwall, and there is 
certainly no evidence that it ever was so applied. But if the 
name is to go beyond sea, it should at all events go in a ible 
form, and not in such & wild shape as that of Kymris. All these 
theories have always seemed to us doubtful and something more, 
and it really does seem wonderful to read at this time of day, “ Ce 
fut de l'une de ces tribus kymriques et de son chef, appelés Pryd, 
Prydain, Brit, Britain, que la Grande-Bretagne et la Bretagne 
frangaise regurent le nom qu’elles ont gardé.” 

So, to go on a little further, it is safer to avoid theories about 
Cimbri and Teutones, and especially, paradoxical as it may seem, 
to avoid committing oneself to the dogma that the Teutones were 
Teutonic. Undoubtedly there is no philological temptation so 
great as that which leads us to identify Cimbri and Teutones with 
the Cymric and the Theotise people respectively. But it is just 
the sort of inference which, to say the least, is open to have a great 
deal said on the other side, and which is therefore better kept out 
of books where, in the nature of things, much must rest on the 
writer’s own ipse dixit, where there cannot be much. discussion of 
disputed points or much comparison of conflicting authorities. 
It marks, again, a past stage of thought when M. Guizot tells us 
that ‘ Vingt-quatre ans aprés [after the battle of the Cata‘aunian 
Fields] le nom méme de l’empire romain di issait avec Augus- 
tule, le dernier des empereurs d’Occident.” To say nothing of 
Justinian, Charles the Great, and Francis the Second, one is 
tempted to ask how the consulship of Hlodwig is consistent with 
the statement that the very name of the Roman Empire had dis- 
appeared. 

But, putting criticisms like this aside, the story of Gaul in its 
independent, its Roman, and its early Teutonic days has never 
been better told than it is now told by M. Guizot. He shows, 
what we have often thought, that the right men to write books 
for the young or the less instructed of any class are really the 
masters of their own subjects. For though, as we have said, we 
cannot look on this history of M. Guizot’s as at all yy | a 
child’s book, it is in every sense a ore book. It is just 
his thorough familiarity with his subject, to which all histo- 
rical scholars can bear witness, which makes him able to write so 
successfully for those who are not historical scholars, The story 
is written in a clear and interesting style, simple and without 
affectation, a style in which it is just aspossible to write in French 
as in any other language. In this way M. Guizot tells, in the 
compass of the present portion of his work, the history of the 
Gauls in the earliest times, their exploits in Italy, Greece, and 
Asia, the foundation of Massalia, the beginnings of the Roman 
Province, the wars of Cesar, the long years ot Penntis dominion, 
the early days of the Christian Church in Gaul, the Frankish Con- 
quest, and the early days of the Merovingian dynasty. He is 
tull on the ecclesiastical side of his subject, and the story of the 
martyrdoms of Lyons, a story whose interest never flags, however 
often it may be told, is given at length. M. Guizot, like every 
one else who tells the tale, hasto account for Marcus Aurelius, 
the mild and conscientious philosopher, appearing as the persecutor 
of Christianity, as the author of a persecution certainly surpassing 
the average in elaborate cruelty. All that M. Guizot can say is 

Ce n’est pas sans un douloureux effort que, méme apres dix-huit siécles, 
on se résigne & assister, en pensée, & de tels spectacles, On a peine a croire 
qu’entre des hommes du méme temps et de la méme ville tant de férocité se 
puisse déployer aux prises avec tant de courage, et que la barbarie ait sa 
passion contre la passion de la vertu. C’est pourtant 1a V’histoire, mes 
enfants ,et il faut la connaitre telle qu’elle s’est réellement passée : d’abord, 
pour savoir la vérité; ensuite, pour apprécier la vertu tout ce qu'elle vaut,. 
d’aprés tout ce qu’elle cofite d’etiorts et de sacrifices ; aussi, pour apprendre 

uels obstacles sont & surmonter, quelles luttes & soutenir et quelles souf- 
Teness & endurer quand il s’agit d’accomplirde grandes réformes morales et 
sociales. Marc-Auréle était, & coup sir, un souverain vertueux, et qui avait 
a ceeur d’étre juste et humain ; mais c’était un souverain absolu, c’est-d-dire 
exclusivement nourri de ses propres idées, trés-mal instruit des faits sur 
lesquels il avait & décider, et point averti par la liberté publique des erreurs 
de sa pens¢e, ni des résultats pratiques de ses volontés. [1 ordonna la persé- 
cution des chrétiens sans savoir ce qu’étaient les chrétiens, ni ce que serait 
la persccution, et ce philosophe consciencieux déchaina & Lyon, contre les 
plus consciencieux de ses sujets, la docilité empressée de ses agents et les 
passions atroces de la multitude. 
In the latter part of the history the main figure is of course the 
German conqueror Hlodwig, the Clovis of the French, the founder 
of the French monarchy only in that indirect sense that he saw 
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the capacity of Paris to become the chief seat of dominion in Gaul, 
which no one saw again for nearly four hundred years. In this 
remote way Hlodwig may be looked on as a forerunner of Robert 
thé Strong and his dynasty. Otherwise the work of Robert the 
Strong his dynasty was to undo the work of Hlodwig, to 
wipe out the German influences in Gaul which began with him. 
But the first Christian King of the Franks is not an agreeable 

icture. He is very different from our own royal converts, our 
A&thelberhts and wines, who appear as honest seekers after 
truth, accepting a new faith in all genuine conviction and doing 
all they can to spread it among others by the force of per- 
suasion and example. He is different again from the Olafs of 
the North, ferocious persecutors of those who would not em- 
brace the faith which they embraced, but still single-minded 
believers, sincerely seeking the welfare of their subjects, mis- 
taken and hateful as was their choice of means. In opposition 
to either of these classes, Hlodwig makes a distinct political 
gain of his Christianity and his orthodoxy. It might be un- 
charitable to doubt the sincerity of his conversion, but he certainly 
made his conversion tend wonderfully to promote his worldly 
success. He cannot be said to have fought for the faith, but he 
contrived to make the faith fight for him. And certainly his con- 
version had no effect on his life. And here, in M. Guizot’s narra- 
tive, as in every other, we come across the standing puzzle of 
the moral position of Gregory of Tours, when he tells the tale of 
Hlodwig’s murders and treacheries, and adds the comment :—“Thus 
did God subdue his enemies under his feet, because he walked in 


‘his ways.” 

M. ‘Guizot's book is mainly narrative, with here and there an 
obvious comment. One might have wished that it had been some- 
what less strictly narrative, that M. Guizot had stopped more 
frequently to say something about language, laws, and institu- 
tions; to compare for instance the permanence of Roman names 
and divisions in France with their utter vanishing in England. We 
should like to see the subject worked from the French side, and 
experience shows that the Comparative method is always accept- 
able to young readers of any intelligence. 

The book is “largely illustrated. From a utilitarian point of 
view we might have preferred engravings of buildings, weapons, 
implements, and the like, rather than fancy scenes ; but the pictures 
are mostly well done, some very well, anh the worst are above the 
English average. The submission of Vercingetorix is well con- 
ceived, and rine oe domestic picture illustrates the touching tale 
of Sabinus and Eponina. But the picture of the Huns strikes us as 
confused, and though the Turanian invaders were certainly not 
handsome aceordiaz to any Roman, Gaulish, or German standard, 
is it certain that they reached the pitch of fiendish hideousness 
which is bestowed on them in the engraving ? 

Whether M. Guizot is going on with his work in such times as 
these we may doubt. But we shall be well pleased to see what 
he has to say about the Karlings an¢ the Capetians, and the real 
origin of France and her dynasty. 


LIVES OF IRISH CHANCELLORS.* 
Se book presents some curiosities of Hibernian style. It 
tells us that Lord Redesdale was one of the most eminent, 
and certainly, with the exception of Lord St. Leonards, the most 


Equity pleading was 
chiefly Equity drafting, Mr. Mitford went on circuit.” 
some sort is sadly wanted here. It is rather hard that a lawyer 
who used words accurately should be written about in this slipshod 
fashion. Inthe next page we are told that, to preserve the circuit 
memories of Mitford and his friends, “ an annual dinner was par- 
taken” at Greenwich. The author says that Mitford spoke whin 
the House of Commons, but the only example given of his speeches 
contains, not eloquence, but commonplace Toryism. Mitford and 


Scott, as Solicitor- and Attorney-General, ted Horne Tooke 
when Erskine defended him. The law officers of the Crown had 
been selected as if upon the principle of exhibiting the talent of 


contrast. Both Mitford and 


the prisoner’s counsel by force 
by their own eloquence, for 


Scott, however, were affected 
each wept at the conclusion of his own while the 
other “ ed on the same side” with tears of sympathy. 
Mitford succeeded Scott as Attorney-General, and Prom be- 


ale agg: of the House of Commons. Being appointed 
Cc or of Ireland in 1802, he resigned the ership, 
ing to an officer of the House a letter of which the con- 


elusion is oddly printed thus:—“I have the honour to be, 
J. Mitford.” As a sound lawyer and strict Tory he combined the 
highest qualifications for the advancement he received. He was 
sadly mystified by Irish humour before he got accustomed to 
a The J and Queen’s Counsel “chaffed” the 
i but unready C , at the first dinner he gave to 
them, in an amusing manner. “ Mr. Garrett O’Ferrall,” said the 
and Keepers of the Great Seal o; 

e Earliest Times to the pod Queen Victoria. By J. 

Roderick 0’ Flanagan, M.R.I.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Recollections 
+ wr pl “The Bar Life of O’Connell,” &e. London: Longmans & 


Chancellor, “I believe you are from the county of 
where your family have ae held considerable property eat 
very numerous.” “Yes, my lord,” answered O’Ferral] wet 
were very numerous, but so many of us have been lately han 
for sheep-stealing that the name is getting rather scarce ip 
county.” A case was before Lord Redesdale in which the plain- 
tiff sought to restrain the defendant from suing him upon certain 
bills of exchange, as they were nothing but kites. “ Kites, Mp 
Plunket ?” said the Chancellor. “ Kites never could amount to 
the value of these securities. I don’t understand the statement 
at all, Mr. Plunket.” “It is not to be expected that you should, 
my lord,” answered Plunket. “In England and Ireland kites are 
quite different things. In England the wind raises the kite, but 
in Ireland the kite raises the wind.” “I do not feel any way be 
informed yet, Mr. Plunket,” replied the matter-of-fact Chancellor 
But the Irish Bar soon discovered that Lord Redesdale lmew his 
business, although he did not understand their jokes. He ceased to 
hold the Great Seal of Ireland in 1806, and declined it when it 
was again offered to him by his brother-in-law, Mr. Spe 
Perceval, Prime Minister in 1807. He had gained in Ireland aq 
excellent reputation as a judge, but he could not help knowi 
that he was extremely disliked by the Roman Catholics, He 
lived nearly a quarter of a century after his return from Ireland, 
and showed much practical good sense in supporting various pro- 
posals of law reform. He said that in Ireland there were two 
sorts of justice, one for the rich and another for the poor, and both 
were equally ill administered. We cannot feel certain whether 
the author means to attribute to Lord Redesdale or to Lord 
Brougham a forcible description of the evil consequences of 
that tendency to verbosity which has become almost incurable in 
English law and lawyers. “ Acts of Parliament were too long, 
and the speeches thereupon; also bills and answers, declarations 
and pleas, deeds of all descriptions and conveyances were too 
long, judgments were too long, and so were the reports of them,” 
It appears, however, that Lord Redesdale wrote a pamphlet upon 
Reform in the Court of Chancery, and Brougham wrote an article 
upon the pamphlet in which he reminded the noble and learned 
author that long speeches at the Bar were not an invention of 
recent times, seeing that a Solicitor-General took eight or nine 
hours to state the case for a political prosecution in 1795. 

The Coalition Government of 1806 which displaced Lom 
Redesdale appointed an Irishman, Mr. Ponsonby, in his place, 
We are told that in 1789, on the elevation of the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, tothe Woolsack, he presented his bag to Mr. Pon- 
sonby, giving an intimation to the solicitors who were accustomed 
to employ him that he desired the briefs should in future be sent to 
Mr. Ponsonby. Itmight be interesting to know whether thegoodwill 
of a barrister’s business could be sold as well as given away at the 
Trish Bar in the last century. The family of Ponsonby is descended 
from a Cromwellian soldier who settled in Ireland, and although 
the ancestor was an unrelenting enemy of the Roman Catholics, 
his descendants have been amongst the foremost advocates of their 
claims. Mr. Ponsonby was educated at Cambridge. After being at 
the Bar two years, in which he did not work, the desire to propitiate 
his powerful connexions caused him to be appointed first counsel 
to the Commissioners of Revenue, with a salary of 1,200/. a year, 
He made this office nearly a sinecure, devoting himself to foxhunt- 
ing and other field sports, and leaving revenue prosecutions to be 
managed by the junior counsel to the Commissioners. But upon a 
change of Government he was displaced, and having now a wife 
and family to work for, he applied to his profession an industry 
which, combined with great natural ability, soon forced him into 
considerable practice. Thus he was a conspicuous example of the 
truth of the old saying that if a man wishes to succeed at the Bar 
he should spend his fortune and marry. He had only been called 
to the Bar nine years when Mr. Fitzgibbon presented him with his 
bag, as already mentioned. In another seven years he became 
Chancellor in succession to Lord Redesdale, and after a few 
months he resigned, receiving a pension of 4,000/. a year. The 
remainder of his active life was spent in the House of Comm 
where he led the Opposition after the death of Mr. Fox. Hedi 
at the age of fifty-seven, having apparently enjoyed every eart 
blessing except length of days. He had good abilities, powe 
friends, and favourable circumstances. The author tells us not a 
word of his performances as a judge, which is usually considered 
to be an important part of the business of a Chancellor. He 
held the Irish Great Seal for the same time that Erskine held that 
of England. He had more experience of Courts of Equity than 
his English colleague, but whether he made a better or worse 
Chancellor we have no means of judging, as his biographer has 
forgotten even to state where his decisions are reported. The 
only fact of his judicial life which is mentioned is a dispute with 
his political ally, Mr.Curran, who became Master of the Rolls 
when he became Chancellor, as to the appointment of a secretary. 

The successor of Mr. Ponsonby was Lord Manners, who bh 
the Great Seal of Ireland for twenty years. Mr. Manners Sutton 
was an Englishman, grandson of the Duke of Rutland. He was 
a high wrangler at Cambridge, and after twenty years of diligent 
practice at the English Bar he became King’s Counsel, and soon 
afterwards Solicitor-General. He was then made a Baron of the 
Exchequer. Lord Redesdale having declined to return to Ireland, 
the Great Seal was given by Mr. Perceval’s Government to Sir 
Thomas Manners Sutton, who was thereupon created Lord 
Manners. The author's account of his judicial career is curious. 
When he became Chancellor, in 1807, Mr. Saurin was Attorney- 
General, Mr. Saurin held this office fourteen years, and 


| 
Ireland. If he was the most distinguished except one, we should | 
suppose that he must necessarily have been among the most 
eminent of Irish Chancellors. Mr. Mitford, afterwards Lord 
Redesdale, got himself into practice at the English Bar by writing 
valuable law-book. “ the business which his 
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ractise Bar after he gave it During all this time 
daily i the Chancellor, whose 
pmo’ both political and icin, he largely guided. The 
guthor tells us that Lord Manners laudably desired to ave 
those delays for which, in Lord Eldon’s time, the English 
of Chancery was unhappily notorious. Accordingly, 
he for the most part decided cases at the time of hearing, and 
thus he sometimes made mistakes. But “when he took time to 
consider his decrees he had the advantage of his friendly intimaey 
with a very eminent member of the Irish Bar, an accomplished 
ity lawyer, whose name has been alread mentioned in this 
work, the Right Hon. William Saurin.” This is the high polite 
way of stating the fact that the Chancellor was “ coached ” by the 
‘Atiomey-General. It would spoil a carefully written passage if 
the author had mentioned, that which his words inevitably sug- 
that the intimacy between the Chancellor and the Attorney- 
was observed by the solicitors practising in the Court of 
Chancery. But he cannot help quoting from Mr. Sheil’s humor- 
ous sketch of Lord Manners’s taking leave of the Irish Bar, when 
heresigned the Great Seal in 1827. The countenance of Mr.Saurin, 
cays Mr. Sheil, exhibited a sorrow which was unquestionably 
genuine. The intimacy between him and the Chancellor had been 
noticed by the solicitors, and, although a me of his official power, 
Saurin retained his business and the importance which at- 
tends it. “ The resignation, therefore, of Lord Manners, to whose 
Court his occupations were confined, was accounted a personal 
misfortune to himself.” Thus it appears that, if Lord Manners 
decided offhand, he often went wrong, and if he took time to 
consider he depended for help on Mr. Saurin, who had a large 
ice in his Court. This condition of things lasted for twenty 
and perhaps, as compared with the condition of things at some 
ee times in Ireland, it might almost have appeared desirable. 
The author adds in a note that very few decisions of Lord Man- 
ners were reversed on appeal, and “this certainly says more for 
the propriety of the Lord Chancellor's decisions than volumes of 
statement.” But he has himself written im a former page that 
he attributes “a great deal of Lord Manners’s mistakes” to his 
yeadiness to dispose of his cases offhand, so that he at least can 
hardly be convinced by his own note, although he seems to think 
that it ought to produce en impression on the minds of others. 
Mr. Sheil does not scruple to atlirm that Lord Manners could 
not listen to a long argument with patience, especially in the 
shooting season, and that whenever he heard the name of Mr. 
Hitchcock, a counsel in his court, he used to start as if it were 
“Hish! cock!” that met his ears. Thus, among recent Irish 
Chancellors, one, Mr. Ponsonby, was with difficulty reclaimed to 
the law from hunting, and another, Lord Manners, always wanted 
toget away from Kquity for shooting. 
he next holder of the Irish Great Seal, also an Englishman, 
was that excellent lawyer, Sir Anthony Hart. He had succeeded 
as Vice-Chancellor of England to Sir John Leach, whom the 
author wrongly consigns to the grave in 1827. Sir John Leach 
did not die, but was promoted, Shich is slightly different. He 
sat for several years as Master of the Rolls, but it is to be feared 
that the judgment which the Bar passed upon him when he was 
Vice-Chancellor to Lord Eldon was never reversed. It was said 
that the Lord Chancellor’s was the Court of Oyer sans Terminer, 
and the Vice-Chancellor’s that of Terminer sans Oyer. It seems 
rather wonderful that Sir John Leach was not appointed to con- 
tinue the “ happy despatch ” method of Lord Manners in Ireland. 
Bat the Tri-h Bar had good reason to be satisfied with Sir 
Anthony Hart when he avowed his intention to have nothing to 
do with politics or religion. He had been a Unitarian preacher 
in early life, so that he was not likely to have much sympathy 
either with the Roman Catholics or the Established Church. He 
was appointed because King George IV. would not allow the 
Great Seal to be given to Plunket, and he was displaced to 
make room for Plunket when Lord Grey formed his Government 
in 1830. 

The life of Plunket occupies more than a third’of the second 
volume of this book. It is composed of materials heaped together 
with little attempt at orderly arrangement. We do not observe 
% many ungrammatical sentences and other strange proofs of care- 

ss as occur in the earlier portion of this volume, but we 
consider that a prestumption has been raised that the author 
blunders whenever he conveniently can. Indeed we have not 
read a page before we come upon a blunder. The author begins 
his life of Plunket with a few platitudes about the duty and 
advantages of perseverance. If we do our best, we shall perhaps 
succeed in life, and if we do not succeed, we shall know that we 
have done our best. The sunshine of reflection will be “ unclouded 
no regrets.” The reputation of Plunket-rests more securely 
upon his advocacy of the Roman Catholic claims in Parliament 
than upon-his judyments as Lord Chancellor. We can partly 
apy the excellence of his speeches by means of extracts 
them, and we are left in no sort of doubt as to the im- 
Pression which they produced upon his contemporaries. Plunket 
Mdeed showed not ouly eluguence but political wisdom when he 
Proposed “to incorporate the Roman Catholics with the State; 
$0 to bind them to the present order of things that their interest 
shall be our security ; to give to the well-affected the reward of 
his loyalty ; to take away from the revolutionist the pretext and 
 IMstrument of his treason.” His judicial career has been de- 
scribed by his own grandson, who states that “ his fearless spirit 
led him sometimes to push a principle far, or even to break through 
# slight cordon of adverse decisions in order to get at a result 


1 


is life, he cou y have put into ita e more i 
than this. We once heard - youn hespital student who, ir 
the dissecting-room, cut at a blow aaa the aorta, saying, 
“Damn all minutie,” and we had heard nothing similar until we 
were told that Lord Plunket “broke through a slight cordon of 
adverse decisions” whenever he thought proper. In a case where 
@ son ht hershly to enforce a deed of arrangement 
against his father, Lord Plunket dismissed the bill, «apparently on 
the ground that “the un us avarice of the son must to a 
father’s heart be sharper than a serpent’s tooth.” 1f Lord Plun- 
ket gave this as the reason or motive of his decision, our 
confidence in his judgments would be more shaken than by the 
fact that any number of them were reversed by the House of 
Lords. It would have been much better, like Lord Manners, to 
allow his thoughts to wander from his Court to the cover or the 
moor than to pursue, as Lord Plunket did, the phantom of natural 
justice while sitting in the Court of Chancery. He was succeeded 

y Sir Edward Sugden, who in turn gave way to him, so that the 
Irish Bar had ample opportunity of comparing—to use a 
familiar phrase—the respective advantages of jaw and law 
as qualifications for the Chancellorship. In t 

Melbourne earnestly implored 

able the Government to provide for the Attorney-General 
by retiring, and he was thus induced, very reluctantly, te make 
way for Lord Campbell. Before he became Chancellor of Ireland 
the Government proposed to make him Master of the Rolls in 
England, but the English Bar successfully resisted the appoint- 
ment. Rejected at one end of his judicial career and displaced 
at the other, he had his share of mortification, but he ry 
always console himself by remembering the triumphs of bi 
oratory. 

This book was written in the mornings and evenings of 

of which the middle hours were devoted to official duty. C) 
author hopes that his literary labour will be found to 
the character of honesty and panes which he claims for his 
more important labours. ut a book which is honest may 
he — and if the author thinks that he writes correctly he is 
mistaken, 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S SIREN.* 
ik is difficult to read Mr. T. A. Trollope’s new novel without 


legal busybodies, have a decided family likeness. We merely 
make the remark by way of sounees briefly as possible the 
general character of Mr. Trollope’s book; but we do not mean to 
say that the resemblance descends below the surface. Except 
that Mr. Trollope, like Mr. Browning, bas an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Italian society, and has on this oeeasion chosen for his 
theme an Italian tragedy, the two books have little enough in 
common; and it would be unfair to Mr. Trollope to strain too 
closely the analogy between his very respectable novel and Mr. 
Browning’s remarkable poem. We will, therefore, dismiss the 
comparison with the remark that Mr. Trollope’s murder is in its 
way a more artistic performance than the bloody butchery perpe- 
trated by Count Guido Franceschini. The story is said to be 
founded on -_ ; and it mia admitted that the Corsican who 
first hit u is ingenious for ing rid of an obnoxious 
person nanan really have been a man of ba We have an im- 
pression, indeed, that the strict originality of his design might be 
disputed, though we are at present unable to quote a precedent of 
which we have some vague recollection. Considering, however, 
the great number of murders that are committed both in fact and 
fiction, it must be acknowledged that it is very difficult to 
strike out an entirely new ion. We will shortly state the 
principal facts of the case, without betraying Mr. Trollope’s secret, 
in order that our readers may judge for themselves of the general 
merit of the situation. For further information we must refer 
them to the book itself, if their curiosity be sufliciently excited to 
encourage a closer inyestigation. 

We begin, then, by stating that in there lived, some. 
twenty or thirty years ago, a certain distinguished Marchese 
Lamberto di Castelmare, a bachelor of fifty, and the head of an 
old historic family. His nephew, Ludovieo Castelmare, was his 
acknowledged heir, and dependent entirely upon his goodwill. 
Now, by an unlucky coincidence, both uncle and nephew were 
meditating marriages with ladies of very inferior social positi 
The object of the uncle’s affections was the Siren, who gives her 
name to the novel; she was a brilliant inger, who had 
given considerable occasion to scandal, and was growing anxious 
to secure her fortunes by marriage with some man of position. 

e up his mind, in spite e attempts at i 
the yoke, to make her his wife. Meanwhile’ the eatin 


* A Siren. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1870. ; 
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Browning’s poem, the interest centres round a murder committed | 2 
in an old italian town by a person of distinguished social cos 
position. In the novel, as in the poem, we are treated at rather = 
excessive length to a report of the random apeculations of a 
society which has leisure for almost in 
gossip. A chapter in the Stren is entitled “What Ravenna } ; 
thought of it,” as a, canto in the Ring and the Book describes 
| what half Rome thought of it; aid some of the more promi- = 
| nent characters, such as the dilapidated Italian nobles and the 
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equally promised himself to a beautiful young Venetian who was 
copying mosaics at Ravenna. It was therefore a rather indiscreet 
performance, in more ways than one, that the nephew should not 
only dance with the Siren on the last night of the Carnival and 

y her very marked attentions, but that he should take an early 
x with her the next morning to the romantic forest of 
the Pineta. The uncle was informed of the escapade by a 
spiteful eavesdropper, and was naturally thrown into a frantic 
fit of jealousy. By another misfortune, the young artist to 
whom Ludovico was engaged happened on the same morning to 
be at a chapel near the Pineta, and saw her lover passing with 
the Siren. Finally, the Siren herself chose to inform the nephew 
on the same occasion of her engagement to his uncle; and 
as the marri of the uncle would probably lead to the 
ruin of the nephew’s fortunes, the news was far from agreeable. 
These circumstances explain the problem which was next day 

roposed to the people of Ravenna. The Siren fell asleep at the 
Foot of a tree in the forest, and Ludovico, according to his own 
account, left her for a few moments, and on his return was unable 
to find her. He returned in some alarm to Ravenna, and shortly 
afterwards a of labourers found the unfortunate Siren lying 


* dead, as if she still slept. The body was brought to Ravenna, and 


was examined by a medical professor. No wound was to be seen, 
and for some time the cause of death was doubted. At last a 
small white spot was noticed just above the heart. It then ap- 
peared that a fine needle had Sen dexterously driven in precisely 
at the right place, and the wound then covered with a little Lit of 
white wax, to stop the flow of blood. The operation could not 
have been carried out more skilfully by the most experienced sur- 
geon. Given these facts, who was the murderer? That was the 
question over which Ravenna puzzled for many weeks to come ; 
and we shall not spoil Mr. Trollope’s story by revealing the 
answer. Our readers may balance the probebilities of several 
different solutions. Did the nephew, for example, murder the 
Siren in order that she might not come between him and his 
uncle’s succession? Did the beautiful young artist commit the 
murder out of jealousy when she saw the Siren walking in the 
lonely forest with her lover? Did the uncle manage in some way 
to bring about the crime, from a corresponding motive of je \usy ? 
Did the diabolical eavesdropper who informed the uncle, out of 
spite, that his mistress was taking a walk with his nephew, kill 

e unlucky Siren in revenge for her systematic mockery of him 
and his pretensions ? id the gloomy and half-mad old 
man who lived in expiation of some former offence in the un- 
healthy 0 ae on the borders of the forest, and who turned 
out to be the father of the beautiful artist, do the deed out 
of some mad desire to defend his unacknowledged daughter ? 
These various hypotheses were entertained at various times by 
different persons interested, and some of them were defended 
with a considerable show of ee The feminine nature of 
the weapon pointed to one conclusion ; the knowledge of anatomy 
implied another; the passions and interests of the various actors 
im the story might easily give colour to two or three different 
pa pre tee: whilst some ingenious people stuck to a sixth theory, 
and maintained, in spite of the surgeon's positive assertions of its 
utter impossibility, that the Siren had committed suicide. There 
was, it must be admitted, a wide field for speculation ; and 

rhaps it may be said as a practical moral that, if some four or 

ve excitable Italians have the strongest possible interest in your 
death, you should not go to sleep in a lonely forest when, owing 
to an odd combination of circumstances, all of them happen to 
be within easy reach of you. To draw one other moral, adapted 
to a different class of persons, the story clearly shows the bl 
ef being too ingenious when you are committing a murder. it 
the criminal on this occasion had simply cut a stick from the first 
tree in the forest, knocked the poor Siren on the head, and left 
her dead on the ground with the stick lying by her, no suffi- 
cient clue need have been discovered. The needle and wax plan 
was one of those ingenious thoughts that could only occur to a 
limited number of persons, and required a preparation which was 
likely to leave traces behind it. No doubt there is a certain 
neatness about the performance, which would make it fitter for 
Eaeeee of nervous temperament than the naroeet of a more 
tal weapon. But assuming that the first object of a murderer 
should be the fulfilment of the well-known commandment, ‘hou 
shalt not be found out, we cannot too strongly insist upon the 
necessity of perfect simplicity and the danger of over-refinement. 
The altervative plan which we have ventured to suggest was in 
fact carried out in England not many years ago, and, though the 
style was _— too coarse for Italian taste, it had the merit of 
rendering detection impossible. 

We must now say a few words as to the conduct of this in- 
genious story. We have one fault to find with Mr. Trollope, 
which, we fear, is to be attributed to the necessity of filling three 
volumes. The dead body of the lovely Siren is brought to the 
gates of Ravenna halfway through the first volume. We are 

nted with a striking tableau—the suspected Ludovico faint- 

Ing away at sight of the body with a mysterious exclamation 
which, by the by, is never cleared up), and the attached old 
ily lawyer ing shrewdly at him with a strong guess 
that he is guilty. ving once caught sight of this fearful 
catastrophe, we naturally long, if not for a speedy revelation of 
stery, at least for some immediate a in that direc- 

e are on the scent; by all means let us at once begin to 
make the running. But to our annoyance we turn over the page 


and are greeted by the well known line of asterisks, followed by 


the m 
tion. 


the words, “I bitterly cold night in Raveane, 
e words, “It was a bitterly cold night in Ravenn 
months before that the evento four 
been narrated occurred.” We now know our fate too wel]. 
have got to go through the dismal duty of recapitulation ; we 
to hark backwards, and take up the stale old scent, with the knowe 
ledge that it will only bring us round again to the point % 
reached. Well, we hope that Mr. Trollope will be mere 
Some recapitulation will occur in the best-regulated stories, tho 
we confess that we always rather resent it. Let the author 
us as quickly as he can who were the people standing round the 
body, explain their relative positions, and then get under weigh agai 
as speedily as possible. But, alas! Mr. Trollope means to fil] ¢ 
volumes ; and we are not allowed to make another fair start tij] 
have reached the beginning of the third. For about half the wholg 
book we are to be lounging quietly about in Ravenna making ag. 
uaintance with the beautiful Siren, and all the story of her flirtg. 
tions, and of theskill with which she arranged her dress so as to show 
her slender ancles and her lovely shoulders, and the judgment with 
which she restrained, whilst she excited, the impetuosity of hep 
elderly lover, and all the rest of it, in order that we may the bette 
appreciate the bearings of the crime and the characters of thy 
various persons accused. Of course some such explanation jg ng. 
cessary, but it ought to be of moderate length; and moreover we 
can see no sufficient reason for not beginning at the beginnj 
according to the natural plan which children always choose wj 
a wise instinct. The fact is that Mr. Trollope rather distrusts hig 
power of exciting our interest, and he treats us to a glimpse of 
the horrid things that are coming, by way of an inducement to 
wade through the quieter narrative of preceding circumstances, 
To our taste, at least, the plan is unfortunate. We could hayg 
enjoyed the picture of Italian life in a decaying old town, and 
could have admired the characteristic personages whom he de 
seribes with so much force, had he ventured to rely frankly upon 
the merit of his portraiture ; but in this irregular way of tellingg 
story we grow impatient, and wish to come to the murder ag 
soon as may be. he effect is as though a hospitable enter. 
tainer were going to treat us to some very me dish at the 
end of dinner, and tried to excite our appetites by sending it round 
and giving us a taste of it in the first course. e would 
thus offer a certain bribe to our appetites; but, on the other h 
we should be haunted with an uncomfortable feeling that our 
anticipated delicacy was getting cold, and the more commonplace 
dishes would be insipid by the involuntary contrast. A 
catastrophe is an excellent thing ; but we should be led up to it 
yradually, and not treated to a foretaste at the very first start, 
opular as this mode of narration is with some writers, we confess 
that it always gives us an annoying suspicion that we are bei 
more or less tricked into taking an interest. However, some 
people may disagree with us; and to them we can only say that 
they will tind in Mr. Trollope many able and interesting, if not 
very brilliant, descriptions of a remarkable condition of society, 
If they also like to have their stories told backwards, they may 
find in the Siren a very respectable novel. 


ESSAYS OF THE BIRMINGHAM SPECULATIVE CLUB.* 

— essays, although their number is the mystical seven, 

and although their Por contains the usual warning that 
each author is responsible for his own essay alone, are not the 
manifesto of any party, political or theological. The Birmingham 
Speculative Club is a small society which is in the habit of 
meeting periodically “for the conversational discussion of social 
and philosophical topics.” Some of the members have taken the 
trouble to reduce to writing their views and reflections on the 
subjects which specially interested them, and the result is a volume 
of essays on heterogeneous subjects, all however bearing more or 
less directly on questions of the day. We do not hesitate to say 
that the essays were well worth publishing, and are decidedly 
above the average of similar collections. They are in the truest 
sense “ essays written in the intervals of business ”’—thoughts of 
busy men who have found sufficient leisure to take a genuine 
interest in subjects not wholly foreign to, though not lying strictly 
within, the routine of their daily life. Clear, vigorous, and prac- 
tical, the essays for the most part go -straight to the point, and do 
not waste much space with fanciful speculations or trickeries of 
literary verbiage. Some of them are defaced by a minor blemish, 
which is only of temporary importance, and for which apology is 
duly made in the preface. Owing to a delay in the publication 
some little interval has occurred between the time ut which the 
were written and the time at which they are given to the worl 
Hence they are not “posted up” to the latest dates, and still 
contain speculations as to political events and legislative changes 
which have since become matter of history. 

The first and longest of the essays is on a subject which was 
uppermost in our thoughts a year ago, and which must en 
them again as soon as the din of European war has ceased to 
deafen us to everything except itself. The title “Hold Fast your 
Colonies” is sufficiently significant of the point of view which Mr. 
Sargant adopts. Not that he is so extreme in his opinions as the 
emphatic heading of his essay might lead us to expect. Hew 
let Canada go the moment she asked for independence, and he has 
his doubts about Gibraltar, which, however, is not a colony at all, 
but a military and naval station. Perhaps the two sides in the 


* Essays Members of the Birmingham Speculative Club. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1370. 
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sal controversy were never in reality so far apart as they ap- 
to be on paper. Politicians who occupied a really sound posi- 
apr) to defend it by unsound arguments, and thereby gave 
easy triumph to their opponents, who in their turn felt a secret 
= i. about the irrefragability of their own logic. Then came 
number of well-meanin muddle-headed people who jumbled up 
= uestion of our political relations to our colonies with that of 
the eat means of relieving a temporary pressure of home distress, 
and thus did their best to reduce the whole subject to a state of 
hopeless obscurity. And at the bottom of the whole misunder- 
standing lay a deep-seated national peculiarity of temperament. If 
there is one thing more than another of which, both as individuals 
and asa nation, we have a horror, it is that of being thought 
timental. Admirable as this peculiarity is as a safeguard 
‘nat faults to which our neighbours are prone, it is apt to entail 
two evil consequences. It makes us appear cynical and indifferent 
about subjects on which we really entertain deep and warm feel- 
ings, and it prejudices us against any arguments except those 
ich are based on the grossest and most material considerations, 
‘What we profess to like are good, solid, palpable arguments, with 
no nonsense about feelings, or abstract rights, or suchlike entities. 
If they can be put down in figures, and totted up, so much the 
better. Not that the figures represent the motives on which we 
really act, but we are ashamed to avow any others. Accordingly, 
when our economists proved to us by arithmetical demonstration 
that we could export our hardware and paupers to independent 
countries as ‘well as to colonies, we were gravelled, and did not 
lmow what to answer. The Times, as usual, constituted itself an 
apt exponent of the national confusion of thought, and, as usual, 
tried to cover its vacillation by talking windy nonsense. Of all the 
epi with which the Times was deservedly assailed by Mr. 
ddidwin Smith the most telling was his dictionary definition of 
ige, as a French word signifying “ illusion,” “ juggling trick,” 
imposture.” But the brilliant was probably as well 
aware as any one else that behind the rhetorical flourish which he so 
successfully demolished lay a sentiment neither unreal nor riditu- 
Jous, and that the sense of national tness is as honourable an 
element in national character as the desire of mere prestige is con- 
temptible. It is the sense of common membership in a mighty 
empire, bound together by a thousand links which, though deli- 
cate, are strong, that forms the basis of England’s pride in her 
colonies, and of the equally genuine attachment of the colonies 
to the Motber-country. But we keep this feeling in the back- 
ground lest we should be suspected of being swayed by senti- 
mental considerations, and we make a great parade of arguments 
which admit of easier reduction into pounds, shillings, and pence, 
conscious all the while that they do not touch the root of the 
matter. Mr. Sargant has handled these secondary considerations 
well aud clearly, but the chief merit oi his essay consists in his 
having laid hold of, brought into prominence, and given vigorous 
and adequate expression to the inarticulate feeling which is so far 
more powerful than all these spoken arguments. The tempera- 
ment which most excites his contempt, and to which he regards 
wlent and peaceful communities as being especially prone, is 
the ignoble apathy of the modern Epicurean, who ‘ dispose sa 
vie avec une prudence timide,” and he finds the most effective 
autidote to this tendency in the consciousness of our imperial 
position. Whilst fully admitting the magnitude of our domestic 
problems—pauperism, ignorance, and the claims of labour—he does 
not believe that we should deal with them more effectually if we 
withdrew our thoughts and interests from all that lies beyond 
our sexs; whilst ali that we should gain would be the sense of 
having sunk into the position of a third-rate European Power. 
That which makes us callous to the sneers and comparatively in- 
different to the aggrandizement of Continental States is the con- 
sciousness that England is the mother of mighty nations who 
still regard her with filial affection ; that the destinies of the East 
are mainly in our hands ; and that we are peopling the globe with 
race that speaks our tongue, and looks back to our islands as its 
ancient home. When we have lost this consciousness, but not till 
then, we shall sink into the position of a nation of hucksters. 
Hence, above all other considerations, the importance of keeping 
up our connexion with our colonies; a connexion which is not 
necessarily dependent on the right or power of interfering in their 
domestic affairs, and which is as important to them as to us—to 
us, as lifting us above mere parochial aims; to them, as giving 
el et in @ great literature, honourable traditions, and an 
ric past. 

The two essays which follow Mr. Sargant’s are shorter and 
‘lighter in treatment, and deal with only a very small portion of 
the subjects which they announce as their te roy nder the 
head of the “ Relations of the Universities to Practical Life” Mr. 
Mathews criticizes the mathematical teaching at his old University, 

bridge, and claims a larger recognition of the value of experi- 
ment as the proper and necessary complement of applied mathe- 
matics. The most valuable part of Mr. Hill's essay on “ Pauperism” 
is the suggestions which he makes as to the education of pauper 
children, He dwells on the contaminating effect of the “ pauper 
atmosphere,” which of course operates most strongly in schools 
Situate within the workhouse walls, but is not escaped in district 
‘t separate schools where pauper children are educated together, 
though at a distance from the actual workhouse. Nor does he 
think that the most careful school discipline can compensate, in 
the case of these unhappy children, for the absence of the famil 
tie, and of that insensible training to the business of life whi 
the humblest honest home affords, Accordingly he strongly advo- 


cates the Scotch system of boarding out pauper children witht 
—— under proper precautions inst the ils which used to! 
attend the former English practice of farming out. For the vast; 
number of children who are receiving out-door relief, a large pro-| 
portion of whom are illegitimate, he recommends, instead of money’ 
allowances to the parents, placing them at industrial feeding, 
schools, also after the Scotch mod 

The leading thought in the essay on the “ Natural History of | 
Law” is the application to positive law of the theory of develop- 
ment which Mr. Herbert Spencer formulates under the somewhat 
formidable term of “the transformation of the homogeneous into 
the heterogeneous.” Working out the hints afforded by Mr. 
Maine and similar writers, and using the Mosaic code and the Fng- 
lish law as the most familiar field of illustration, the essayist very 
ingeniously traces the process by which the simple code of primi- | 
tive nations ‘‘ differentiates” itself into a heterogeneous complex | 
of rights and obligations; or how, in other words, the progress of 
society is the gradual evolution of four different (heterogeneous): 
motives and sanctions of human conduct—namely, positive law, , 
common usage or public opinion, conscience, and religion, from 
and out of the one simple (homogeneous) motive and sanction of 
primeval law. Mr. Maine’s well-known formula that the progress 
of law exhibits a constant transition from status to contrac 
implying as it does the increasing ition by the State of 
the right of individuals to regulate their conduct by other rules: 
and sanctions than those supplied by the law of the land, is 
shown to fit into and form part of this general principle, and the | 
mode in which it has operated on recent legislation is well illus- 
trated by the changes in the land laws, and in the laws which 
govern the relation of husband and wife. ' 

With regard to the legal position of women, the historical 
student of legal development and the observer of existing social 

henomena are led to a similar conclusion. In Mr. C. E. 

athews the rights of women have found a vigorous but sen- 
sible and practical exponent. He does not ignore the physical 
inequality of the sexes, or the moral and intellectual differences 
between them, and the important consequences which flow 
from these facts. But contrasting the two theories of woman’s 

lace in life—the complementary or “rib” theory, as he terms 
it, and the individual or independent theory—he vehemently 
denounces the former as unworthy of civilized society, wholly in- 
applicable to the unmarried, and degrading to the married, portion 
of the sex. “ The man of business, or the professional man, who 
is that and nothing more, is generally the dullest, and often the 
most miserable, of men.” Is not the same thing, he asks, likely 
to be true of the woman who lives only and exclusively for her 
domestic cares? As to legal changes, he believes that the Par- 
liamentary franchise cannot long be denied to women; and he 
maintains that its concession could not in any way interfere with 
their general or domestic avocations, that it would enlarge their 
experiences and possibly their modes of thought, that it would 
ensure a more direct representation of their special interests, and 
that it would encourage in them a healthy and intelligent interest 
in public affairs. His remarks on the property rights of married 
women were writtem before the measure of last Session became law, 
but we infer from them that he would have preferred Mr. Russell 
Gurney’s more sweeping proposals to the more cautious changes 
to which the House of Lords ultimately consented. However he 
attaches less importance to legal than to social changes. “ A 
higher intellectual culture and a wider social life” are the de- 
mand which the more thoughtful of the sex prefer, and which 
cannot in common justice be refused. Of the steps which are 
being taken to supply the want of the former we have heard much 
lately. At the outset they must be experimental, and may be 
unsuccessful ; but the poe of the movement deserve sup- 
port and sympathy. order to meet the latter demand it 
will be necessary to destroy the social prejudices which at pre- 
sent shut women out from many occupations for which their 
intellect and temperament would suit them. In this respect some 
women, from the accident of marriage, are far more fortunately 
placed than others. A clergyman’s wife has the privilege of 
sharing to the full in her husband’s cares and work, whilst the 
wives and daughters of professional or business men too often 
find their lives a wearisome blank. As to the latter Mr. Mathews 
remarks :— 

It is not possible to over-estimate the advantages which would result from 
men in trades and professions allowing their daughters some gentiiorticn 
in the work of their daily lives, What — want is a larger ation of 
the world, and a deeper knowledge of human nature, . . . There are 
few of our merchants and manufacturers and professional men who could 
not largely avail themselves of the services of their educated and competent 
daughters ; and if such services could be rendered generally available, it is 
not too much to say that a wider and more fertile social life would arise for 
mankind. Men’s occupations would in no sense be prejudiced, whilst women 
would at once find that outlet for their faculties for which many of them 
have been so long striving. A certain responsibility would increase their 
self-reliance. A capacity for earning would remove their sense of depend- 
ence; a definite occupation would bring both health and cheerfulness ; and 
the larger experiences of life would give force and completeness to their 
mental character. 

Of all the essays in the volume the most remarkable is that 
which follows, and which is entitled “ Euthanasia.” In order 
to explain the author’s views we cannot do better than quote 
the proposition which it is the object of his essay to enforce :— 

That in all cases of hopeless and painful illness it should be the 
duty of the medical attendant, whenever so desired by the patient, to admi- 
nister chloroform—or such other dnssthetic as may by and by supersede 
chloroform—so as to destroy consciousness at once, and put the sufferer to a 
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and painless death; all needful precautions being adopted to prevent 
any possible abuse of such duty; and means being taken to establish, 
beyond the possibility of doubt or question, that the remedy was applied at 
the express wish of the patient. 


The provisoes point to seme practical difficulties which might | 
follow from the adoption of the author’s proposal ; but this by the — 
way. The author's main argument is based on the paramount | 


duty of doing all that lies in our power to lessen the amount of 
physical suffering in the world. Of all physical suffering the 
most terrible is often that which comes at the end of a hopeless 
illness. Why should we be forbidden to alleviate it in the only 
way possible ? Suppose a captive condemned by Indians to die a 
death of lingering torture. ould not a surgeon, if any were by, 
be right in administering a potion which would shorten his suffer- 
ings? And why should we act differently when the torturer is 
not man, but disease? Chloroform smoothes our way into this 
world; why should it not smooth our way out? The essayist 
here seems to apply to our sojourn in this world the principles of 
the old adage, ** Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
We ave met with phrases such as “the sacredness of life.” But 
this, we are told, is a mere phrase, recognised in a thousand 
instances to be fallacious, “thrown to the winds the moment 
national or political passion grows hot, or even when mere 
miterial interests are seriously threatened.” As little, it is 
added, will considerations drawn from the “duty of submis- 
sion to the will of God” bear serious examination. This train 
of reasoning is carried out with much ability. The answer to 
it will probably be something of this kind. ‘here is probably 
not a single moral proposition which adinits theoretically of 
being laid down in unqualified terms, but there are a great 
number which, in the practical interests of mankind, it is desi- 
rable and necessary so to | anne We prefer to face inconsistencies 
rather than to run the risk of letting a great principle be frittered 
away by casnistical exceptions. A familiar instance is the duty of 
telling the truth. When the exceptions to our principle are nu- 
merous and flagrant we usually take refuge in some semi-theolo- 
is nl phrase. Of such a kind is the expression “ sacredness of 
ife.” It is used in a vague and illogical way, but it serves to ex- 
press our feeling that the crime of taking li‘e is so serious, and he 
temptations to commit it sonumerous, that we cannot be safe unless 
we forbid it in an absolute and unqualified way. ‘here is a well- 
known circuit story about a jury who in a murder case asked the 
victim’s age, and afterwards ucquitted the prisoner in the teeth of 
the evidence. Upon being asked their reasons, they said that it 
would be a shame to send a fine young man out of the world for 
killing an old woman who couldn't in the course of nature have 
lasted much longer. No doubt in this case the old lady refused 
her consent to the process by which her life was shortened, but 
the reasoning of the jy shows the perversions into which excep- 
tions to the main rule are capable of being distorted. Many of 
the reasons which are adduced in favour of shortening a patient’s 
sufferings may be, and have been, adduced in favour of infanticide, 
yet we do not seem disposed to recognise the act as under any 
circumstances justifiable. 

We regret that want of space prevents us from noticing 
the last essay, which under the title “Method and Medicine ” 
defends scientific medicine, and criticizes the tendency towards 
mere empiricism displayed in recent utterances of such distin- 
pa French surgeons as MM. Claude Bernard and Neélaton. 

e repeat that the essayists have succeeded in producing a most 


_ interesting volume. 


LEAR’S LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN CORSICA.* 
TT great Napoleon was born in Corsica, the wise Seneca 
was banished to Corsica; and now the witty Mr. Lear, 
remembered by his “ Book of Nonsense,” sketches in Corsica. Mr. 
Lear is known not only as a wit, but as an artist. During several 
he has obtained an honourable place in exhibitions for 
dscapes which, if rather crude and hard, are certainly to be 
commended for fidelity. In the International Exhibition of 1862 
his rather eccentric style was seen to some advantage in the 
“ Cedars of Lebanon,” a severe but truthful transcript, and “ Corfu 
from the Hill of the Ascension,” a work considered objection- 
able in colour. Again, as recently as last spring, this enter- 
prising painter sent from Corsica to our Royal Academy a grand 
mountain scene, “Valdoniello.” Here, again, the mountains 
and trees were well drawn, composition skilfully put on 
canves, but the colour became unpleasantly crude by harsh 
blues, blacks, and greens. In fact Mr. Lear is a draughtsman, 
but no colourist, and hence the illustrations in the work 
before us are more satisfactory than the artist’s oil-pictures. The 
painter writes pleass -y; his journal adds personal interest to his 
sketches; his eos are lively. His chosen vocation, in short, 
is that of “‘ the wandering painter, whose life’s occupation is tra- 
velling for pictorial or topographic purposes.” Mr. Lear, in 
pursuit of this calling, has published at intervals illustrated jour- 
nals of tours in Central Italy, Southern Italy, and Albania. A 
like work on Palestine, and another on Egypt, are in progress. 
We may also expect a Second Book of Nonsense, as well as Serio- 
Comic Songs for Children. In the meantime we welcome the 
handsome volame on Corsica, an island which for beauty of cvast 
sceuery, and for grandeur of mountain and of forest, is not sur- 
gy by any of the picturesque isles which stad the coasts of 
taly, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
* Journal of a L Painter in Corsica. B a : 
Edward Lear. London 


Corsica is as wild as Calabria, the sketching-ground of 
Rosa; the mountain fastnesses and the pathless foresty are 
infested with bandits, while the “ vendetta” carries into 
villages and private families. Still for travellers and for art 
even when penetrating into savage solitudes beyond the reach 
law, the country seems scarcely more insecure than other 
which lie beyond the pale of civilization. Nevertheless life 
be considered very safe in an island wherein more than four thou. 
sand murders were committed in thirty years—a land wherein blogg 
revenge descends as a daty from father to son, so that assassing. 
tion becomes the habit of the people. Yet countries im which tr. 
— are rife with outlaws dwelling among savage rocks have not 
en found unfavourable to art purposes; the grandest lan 
ever painted, Titian’s “ Peter Martyr,” is a massacre, and 
tempestuous panoramas of Salvator Rosa derive pictorial incident 
from bandit life. To the landscape-painter Corsica has the charm 
of being as yet unspoilt by civilization ; and Mr. Lear is wise ¢» 
paint the primeval forests while yet the resources of the islan@ 
remain undeveloped. The engineer, the merchant, and the many. 
facturer will some day make sad havoc with his foregrounds ang 
middle distances. ‘The island is tempting to enterprise; ity 
commanding the entire Mediterranean between Spaj 
France, Italy, and Africa, is magnificent; the climate is fine, the 
land fruitful, mineral treasures abound, and the people themselyes 
are brave, and not without capacity for mental and material 
development. 

The Bonapartes have invested Corsica with historic associations 
which at the present turning-point in the fortunes of the family 
may be recurred to with renewed interest. The “Casa Bonaparte 
at Ajaccio still bears an inscription above the door recording that 
Napoleon I. was born withiu its walls. It stands in the little square 

lanted with acacias which, after Napoleon’s mother, is named La 

ace Létizia. This house of two stories and six windows in front, 
little changed during the many changes which have befallen itg 
former occupants, bespeaks a well-to-do family. Here the first 
Napoleon’s father, a notary by trade, was occupied in incessant and 
vain litigation “ with the Jesuits of Ajaccio, to gain a contested 
estate necessary to his numerous family, for the future of his children 
filled him with anxiety. What,” he exclaimed, “ will they be in 
the world ? And how shall they secure a comfortable subsistence?” 
The small notary could not foresee that the small children who 
crowded his small home would grow into great monarchs; that 
the boy Joseph would be King of Spain, Louis King of Holland, 
Jerome King of Westphalia, Pauline and Elise Princesses of 
Italy, Carolme Queen of Naples, and Napoleon Emperor of 
Europe in general. A fine portrait of Napoleon in imperial cos 
tume, painted by Gérard, is now in the bedroom wherein the 
Emperor was born. The house was in 1793 pillaged by peasants 
opposed to the Republic, and subsequently it passed into the hands 
of strangers, and the greater part of the furniture was dispersed. 
Napoleon IIL., however, moved by affection for his birthplace, reno- 
vated the old home; “the old family furniture has been sought out 
and brought back, and everything has been replaced as much a 
possible in the same position as when the rooms were occupied 
the Bonapartes in former days.” About a mile from Ajaccio is 
another remnant of the extinct dynasty, a granite reck surrounded 
by the wild olive, the cactus, the clematis, and almond, which 
bears the name of “ Napoleon’s Grotto.” Here, it is said, the 
great Emperor, while yet a child, passed whole days studying his 
lessons. The spot, as sketched and described by Mr. Lear, must 
certainly have been an enticing retreat. We read that 

Beyond the grotto, winding gravel paths lead downward to a most 

charming little dell; you descend through a wilderness of heath, cistus, 
broom, and asphodel, till you come to gardens of fig and olive, when, passing 
one or two tiny cottages, you find yourself on the further side of the little 
valley, whence other pleasant paths cross and border the hill-sides down to 
the Campo Sunto on the seashore carriage road. Everywhere throughout 
these rambles there is a sensation of freedom; rarely do you see a creature; 
nothing interrupts the quiet. A flock of sheep and a shepherd are the only 
living things I have seen since I left the “ Cours Grandval.” 
Another pleasant picture is drawn of “ the ilex tree of Millili” 
truly “un arbre historique, for its shade was the favourite re 
treat of Napoleon the First.” The house near at hand, now 
neglected and forlorn, was in former days inhabited by the small 
notary of Ajaccio and his wife Létizia with “ five sons, four of 
them to sit in after years on thrones; and three daughters, two of 
them to be queens.” ‘The boy Napoleon was in those days fond of 
“reading below the great oak, or of pacing about what was then 
the garden, looking on those majestic mountains beyond the sea.” 
“There is no sound to break the sad quiet of this once gay spot 
but the voice of the wild pigeon and the sweet harmony of many 
nightingales.” Another picturesque retreat, now a caserne for 
the gendarmerie, is associated with the flight of the young Napo- 
leon when pursued by a hostile faction. It is interesting to leam 
that a family in the neighbouring village who gave shelter to the 
fugitive was not forgotten by Emperors on the throne. Several 
members of the family received legacies of 5,000 and 6,000 franes 
on the death of the first Emperor, and their descendants, we are 
told, “are still much favoured by Napoleon LII.,” who, it is said, 
for the regeneration of Corsica has accomplished works “ which to 
the older natives of the island seem to be dreams rather than 
realities.” The short memory of ingratitude is not supposed to 
be among the vices of Louis Napoleon. Ajaccio at any rate 
will not forget the Imperial dynasty :—“ Napoleon the First has 
endowed his native town with benefits; he created its foun- 
tains, constructed its quays, and finished the road from Ajaccio to 
Bastia.” At the top of the Rue Napoleon, facing the sea, stand 
statues of the great Emperor and of his four brothers, 
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The landscape-painter, with the progress of science, is compelled 
to take more and more cognizance of physical geography. The 
“torial aspects and capabilities of any region may be pretty 
my prognosticated from the conditions of climate, and the 

er and disposition of the geological strata. Corsica, in size 
the third island in the Mediterranean, is of sufiicient scale to attain 
deur and to comprise variety. As to climate, it is divided into 
three zones. The first, around the sea-coast, is sunny and warm as 
Italy and Spain ; this is the region of the oleander, myrtle, cistus, 
Jentiscrs, and oleaster. The second zone, rising towards central 
mountains, corresponds inclimate to Burgundy and Brittany; here the 
gnow appears in November, yet the olive flourishes at «an elevation of 
ly 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the chestnut exists 
at 6,000 feet. The third zone, reaching an elevation of 9,000 feet, 
is 1d and stormy as Norway; the inhabited places are few, and 
on the heights the eye discerns no other vegetation than the hardy 
+e, Here on the confines of eternal snow dwell the vulture and 
wild sheep; the torrent dashes from grey granite rocks down 
to fertile plains below. Such are the physical conditions which 
wake Corsica a rich field for landscape art. 

Corsica has been described as an aggregate of Alpine ridges 
which rise out of the sea like a vessel or the roof of a house; a 
description which is true of Capri, and of other rock-built islands 
jn the Mediterranean. To dwell in Capri, we once heard it re- 
marked when am | to a summit which commanded on all sides 
asea horizon, is like living on shipboard. Corsica may be consi- 
dered, in climate, geology, and vegetation, as Italy in miniature. Its 
highest peaks, almost Alpine in elevation, are granitic; its es 
formations, like the Apennines, calcareous. The débris washe 
away from these softer formations fill the plains with alluvial de- 

its, through which malaria-haunted rivers percolate and wander 
Bgehly towards the sea. When to these traits in physical 
geography it is added that bandits lurk among the moun- 
tains, that villages are planted fortress-like on hills and rocky 

ontories, the analogy between this romantic island and the 
Falian mainland becomes complete. Such is the scenery 
which Mr. Lear transcribes, and, as we turn over the illustrations 
to his Journal, we are again irresistibly reminded of those 
sketching-grounds around Rome and south of Naples which 
ve the grandest of themes to the old Italian landscape-painters. 

e Sabine hills, the fortress cities of Etruria, the wild shores of 
Apulia and Calabria, the mountains round about La Cava and 

rnum, the old towns perched on spurs or embosomed in ex- 
tinct volcanoes of the Apennines, the vegetation almost tropical 
which clothes the rocks of Capri and the sunny shores of Cuastel 
aMare—scenes inhabited by a race restless, passionate, lawless, 
wild as the ions they dwell in—are all vividly recalled by 
this Journal of a Landscape Painter in Corsica. Mr. Lear, 
however, seems to take most kindly to the tranquil moods of 
nature; he shows a gusto quite epicurean for the sweet odours and 
the soft harmonies of sunny climes, and though his pictures are 
“sntipatica” in colour, his descriptions have an enticing tone. 
He tells how the sinking sun edges the hills “ with long streams 
of gold, green, and yellow, like the plumage of a peacock ora 

” He recounts how, in the flowery month of May, “ from 

$ ax. till ag I pass the time in a hayfield, below the friendly 
shade of olive trees, writing letters; a blazing fringe of scarlet 
jes, and the blueness of sea beyond and sky above, are all 
le a charm of gloriouscolour. A hovopoe or two comes near 
now and then.” We will not always guarantee this painter’s 
grammar. Yet Mr. Lear has a poet’s joy in “the pure emerald 
green of the water close in shore as it ripples over the milk-white 
sand”—“ blue were the waters, blue the sky ”—and towards the 
south the far-off mountains stand “pearl clear on the horizon.” 
These Southern aspects contrast strongly with the chilly, forbid- 
ing grandeur of “ landscape art in Northern Europe,” of which 
We have recently spoken in these columns, The happy intuition 
shown by Mr. Lear of what is pictorial and poetic in nature 
reminds us of playful, graceful papers by the late Rev. John 
Eagles, published as the Sketcher. The “Landscape Painter in 
Corsica” has tarried sufficiently long in Southern climes to be 
infected, not only with the malaria fever, but with the poetic 
fervour of the South ; his pen strikes out verse, as his pencil throws 
off pietures, with the facility of an Italian improvisatore. That he 
does so many things fairly well is probably the reason why he 
tailed to make himself sspreme mester in any ops art, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 

(pHE three volumes before us are, as the title-page sets forth, 
& new edition, or indeed a recasting, of Brand’s well-known 
Popular Antiquities, a book which, according to Mr. Hazlitt, has 
hitherto been “one of the worst edited publications in the entire 
Tange of our literature.” Having began by this remark, the 
present editor naturally goes on to take credit to himself for having 
remedied this defect by pulling to pieces the whole fabric which 
Sir Henry Ellis had constructed out of Brand’s rough manuscripts, 
and putting it together again according to his own views. A new 
editor is, without doubt, perfectly justified in finding fault with 
his predecessor, more especially as he has no right to exist except 
on the ground that the said predecessor failed in his duties; but 

* Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, comprising Notices of the M 
able and Immoveuble Customs, Past 
rrections Additions, - Carew Hazlitt. itha 

New Copious Index. 3 vols, London : John Russell Smith, 1870, 


we submit that it is indecorous to undertake to edit Brand, and at 
the same time to complain, as Mr. Hazlitt, with some confusion of 
metaphor, does, that it has been difficult “ to root out completely 
what I must be permitted to term the original Brand leaven from 
these volumes.” Tis sounds as if an alarming amount of lopping 
and slashing had taken place, but when we come to examine the 
alterations, they are not so sweeping after all, and the work is on 
the whole the better for them. 

It is, of course, a question how far any tampering with the text 
of a book should be allowed. By common consent it is admitted 
that a hymn embodying either strong High Church or Low 
Church views may be lawfully altered to suit some other party; 
but in non-ecclesiastical matters it is usually held that an author's 
text is sacred, and that an editor must be content with delivering 
his testimony in the notes. But when Brand’s Popular Antiqu- 
ties are under consideration it must be remembered that 
writer did not live to publish his own work, that he left his 
manuscripts in a state unfitted for the press, and that, as these 
materials had to be put into shape by their first editor, there is no 
reason why some one else should not improve upon that shape if 
he can. Mr. Hazlitt has altogether re-arranged the matter, so that 
a connected narrative, only broken by foot-notes, takes the place 
of the short ree sire 4 with few exceptions, dragging after it 
a train of notes longer than itself—of Sir Henry Ellis’s edition. No 
one, we should think, will'regret the extracts from that masterpiece 
of ill-tempered doggrel, Googe’s Naogeorgus, which Mr. Hazlitt has 
judiciously pruned down, as well as those from some of Herrick’s 
well-known pieces; but we may ask what was the reason for 
cutting out the quaint and lively carol in praise of the Lolly, 
where the fifteenth-century poet so contemptuously dismisses the 
claims of the ivy to be considered a Christmas evergreen, observing 
with a fine indifference to ornithology:— ~ ~ 

Holy hath byrdys, a ful fayre flok, 
The Nyghtyngale, the Poppyngy, the gayntyl Lavyrok. 
* * 
Good Ivy ! what byrdys ast thou ? 
Non but the howlet that kreye “ How! How!” 


In ae or two a yas alterations have been made with —_ 
rashness, as in the following e, commenting on 
Boleyn’s wearing yellow of Aragon 

The same circumstance is found in Hall’s Chronicle, with the addition of 
Henry’s wearing white mourning for Anne Boleyn. [Yellow is the usual 
mourning colour in some countries, as much as white and black are in 
Europe. White and black, not being colours at all in strictness, may be 
considered as occupying the same neutral position ; but, as Brand presently 
observes, the former is used only at the obsequies of unmarried persons (and 
not always then) and very young children.] Crimson would have been a 
much more suitable colour. 

Brand’s small sarcasm: on Henry VIII.’s conjugal affection was 
rhaps hardly worth preserving, but at any rate it ought not to 

ove on made unintelligible by thrusting in two sentences, = 

distinguished from the main narrative by brackets, -between it 

its context. 

We rather regret the loss of Brand’s preface, which the present 
editor, after “the most mature reflection,” has excluded, “ inas- 
much as it really seemed to me that, from beginning to end, it 

resented no feature of importance.” There is some truth in this ; 

ut still Brand’s preface, with its sturdy Protestantism, its anti- 
quated solemnity of style, its fear of “the general spread of 
luxury and dissipation,” which “threatens more than at any pre- 

ing period to extinguish the character of our boasted national 

bravery,” had a certain interest, and it is hard if a man may not 
be allowed his own preface to his own book. 

: In this same omitted preface, Brand, aiter a that “the 
English Antique has become a general and fashionable study,” 
apologetically observes :—“ Elegance of composition will h 
be expected in a work of this nature, which seems to stand m 
less in need of Attic wit than of Roman perseverance, or, if we 
glance at modern times, of Dutch assiduity.” Nevertheless 
Brand, or his first editor, evidently did his best to be as elegant in 
composition as his subject would permit ; but with all his efforts 
the Popular Antiquities, though useful as a book of reference, is 
remarkably wearisome to read. When the fancies endeared to us 
by Chaucer, Shakspeare, or Scott are set down in hard, dry lan- 
guage, all their grace and beauty vanishes, and little remains on 
the mind but an impression of general puerility and occasional 
coarseness, Mythology as it is to be found at the end of Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictio: is not further removed from poetry than 
are spells and charms when they come to be looked into. Witches 
are very dignified personages in the hands of Shakspeare or 
5 but they are yery di ing in plain prose, as any one 
who has patience to wade through the chapters on Witchcraft will 
find. A perusal of the incredible number of omens, charms, and 
countercharms that have been collected by Brand’s labours would 
certainly lead to the belief that our forefathers, ever haunted by a 
dread of supernatural powers, can have had no peace in life; to 
say nothing of the minor misfortune of its being impossible for 
them to be born, married, or buried without an amount of cere- 
monial and publicity which would drive the modern mind, with 
its horror of anything like fuss, beside itself. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s additions are well written, and convey a good deal 
are also a few chapters on 

ish folklore % » Which are quite worth ing ; 
amongst other thin , an account of that of 
fame, Tregeagle. one point we think the writer is rather hard 
upon Tregeagle (the real, not the mythical man) when he cites 

e following as evidence of cruelty and severity :— . 
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We find, from an interesting narrative communicated by Moses Pitt to 
Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, that there lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the parish of St. Teath, a woman, Ann Jefferies, who was under the 
delusion that she was visited and fed by fairies, who conferred on her the 
power of curing diseases. This was so generally believed that multitudes 
of sick people repaired to her from all parts, from Land’s End, and even 
from London. The writer relates that John Tregeagle, Esq., Justice of 
Peace, and Steward to John Earl of Radnor, apprehended Ann by warrant 
as an impostor, and sent her to Bodmin Gaol, “and ordered the prison- 
keeper that she should be kept without victuals, and she was so kept, and 
yet she lived, and that without complaining.” On her dismissal Tregeagle 
continued his severity to the deluded or deluding girl, and even kept her a 

ner in his own house without meat, for the purpose of testing the truth 
of her statement that she was fed by fairies. 
Have we not seen much the same thing done and carried through 
to the end in our tender-hearted nineteenth century? Tregeagle 
may have been moved by a righteous indignation against impostors, 
or a scientific desire to investigate a reported phenomenon ; and if 
such were his worst offences, he hardly deserved to be condemned 
to bale out the ever-filling Dosmery pool with a limpet-shell, his 
task being varied by an occasional run with the Foul Fiend and 
his hell-hounds, on the wrong side of the dogs’ noses. 
. As this legend of Tregeagle shows, one of the most picturesque 
and weird of superstitions—the Wild Chase of Germany, the 
Gabriel Hounds of the North of England—exists in Cornwall, 
under the odd name of “the Devil antl his dandy dogs.” “The 
nius of this tradition,” Mr. Couch observes, “is essentially 
candinavian ” :— 

Though at first the frightful spectres were the ghosts of slain warriors 
speeding from Valhalla, and pursuing their prey through the murky air, the 
tradition has become variously altered in different countries, but in all re- 
taining enough of the terrible to mark its derivation. The “ Devil and his 
dandy dogs” frequent our bleak and dismal moors on tempestuous nights, 
and are also occasionally heard in the more cultivated districts by the coast, 
where they are less frightful in their character. They are most c monly 
seen by those who are out at nights on wicked errands, and wove betide the 

r wretch who crosses their path. . . . The dandy dogs are not un- 
sel seen on the sea-coast, and the stories told are so well attested, 
that there is reason to conclude the narrators have really seen a pack of 
weasels, of which it is well known that they hunt gregariously at night, and 
when so engaged do not scruple to attack man. 

Mr. Couch, who certifies his legends to be “ careful copies of 
oral traditions still extant,” gives an exciting tale—too long, how- 
ever, for insertion —of a herdsman who, journeying homeward one 
windy night, heard the cry of the dandy dogs coming fast behind 
him. The luckless mortal, after a long run, was fairly brought 
to bay by the spectre hounds and their huntsman, who appeared 
with the orthodox embellishments of horns and tail; but just 
as the pack were about to rush upon him, he bethought him- 
self of falling on his knees in prayer. The dogs recoiled, howl- 
ing dismally ; “the hunter shouted, ‘ bo ‘shrove!’ ‘which,’ says 
my informant, ‘ means in the old language, ‘ the boy prays’; and 
at the words they all drew off and disappeared.” The master of 
the dandy dogs would seem from this to be even more formidable 
than his brother huntsman of Germany, who, if we remember 


. rightly, is not recorded to have displayed evil intentions towards 


chance wayfarers, except in the case of the rash man who, excited 
by the familiar sounds of the chase, called out, “ Good sport to 
ye, Falkenburg!” The writer remarks upon the way in which 
this and other superstitions have received a Christian colouring, 
observing that “ the promulgators of later creeds appear to have 
— of the task of rooting out old and stubborn prejudices, 
and to have preferred grafting their new doctrines on the old. 
As instances of these modifications may be mentioned, the 
widely-spread belief that piskies are the souls of unbaptized 
children; the modern name of the spectre huntsman and his 
hounds ; and the efficacy of prayer in driving the latter.” One 
might say, indeed, that the promulgators of Christianity never 
dreamt of undertaking this task; the whole heathen world, 
according to their belief, lived under one vast system of diabolical 
wer, and so far from wishing to destroy the already existing 
Soa of supernatural beings, the Christian tendency generally was 
to increase it,in order to exalt the one faith before which the 
Prince of the Powers of the Air quailed. We need go no further 
back than Milton's poems for these ideas :— 
Nor all the gods beside, 
Longer dare abide ; 
a 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands controul the damned crew. 
We must here take leave of Brand and his last editor, who has 
evidently bestowed great pains upon his original, and has certainly 
succeeded in making him pleasanter reading than he was before. 


EPITAPHS COLLECTED IN SPARE MOMENTS.* 

I Apne day’s experience puts to flight some rooted prejudice ; 
and this little collection of epitaphs has a tendency to shake 

the belief we have hitherto entertained that the bagman’s ac- 
uaintance with a town or parish was limited to the shops of 
is customers, and the hostelries where he settles his treaties of 
commerce with due libations of brandy-and-water. The book 
before us is a token that these worthies are in the habit of vary- 
ing the traditionally jovial routine of their visits; and it might 
almost, at first sight, form the ground of a theory that they are 
the “ travellers” whom so many headstones importune “ to stay ” 
* Epitaphs Collected in S; Moments. 
Spare By A“Commercial.” London 


or “to pause.” Of course a little erudition suffices to assure w 
that “ Siste! viator!” is a figure of speech somewhat an 
to the days of bagmen, and having its original pertinency in the 
fact that it was used to arrest the passengers along the Appian op 
Flaminian Ways, which in old Rome were flanked on either side 
by sepulchres; and a perusal of modern epitaphs generally might 
suggest how much more practical was the brevity of the mony. 
mental inscriptions in ancient times than the longwindednesg of 
those wherewith in modern days we violate truth, congruity, ang 
taste. But our “Commercial” scarcely goes so far ag the 
critical or philosophical aspect of his subject ; = aims rather, in g 
very unpretending but still very creditable fashion, to presery 
the record of quaint, curious, touching, quizzical, solemn, and sati. 
rical epitaphs upon which he has hit in his musings among the 
tombs of English towns and parishes. One obvious drawback in 
our more pretentious modern books upon this subject is that 
their compilers seldom give the names of the places where such 
or such an epitaph is to be seen, and leave us in doubt whether 
many of these “ grave epigrams ” (as Sir Joshua Reynolds called 
them to Burke, without intending a pun) are not rather vergeg 
sentences, and sentiments that might have been engraven on stone 
or marble, than such as have been. In the book before us every 
epitaph is traced to the locality where it met the collector's e , 

though it must occur to any one that it may recur in half g 
hundred other places. At any rate we here attain an assurance 
that any given epitaph is actually extant, and this helps us not 
inconsiderably to gauge the amount of maudlin sentiment, of mig. 
timed pleasantry, of cacography, and of doggrel verse which sur- 
vivors have thought meet to pile up to the memory of deceased 
friends and relatives, 

It does not appear that our “Commercial” has in any of his 
travels met with any epitaph so brief, true, and telling as those 
typical epitaphs from the Latin, “ Preivit,” “Fui Caius,” or 
“ Miserrimus,” or the Roman widower’s testimony to his deceased 
spouse that she was “ pia, pudica, lanifica, domiseda.” The nearest 
approach to such brevity is perhaps the epitaph found on a stone 
built in the wall of Finedon Church, Northamptonshire (p. 17);— 

Here lieth John Dent, 
In his last tenement.— 1704. 
Even when grieving survivors in this country aim at being 
succinct, they are apt to be tautological, as in the case of the 
husband who recorded on his wife’s tomb (p. 30), “ She was— 
what? What a Wife should Be. She was that!” More 
commonly they exhaust the catalogue of human and divine 
ifts, graces, and virtues, and, fearing that they have under- 
one their work, bid the reader refer to “ the last six verses of the 
last chapter of Proverbs, to know her worth.” We are ourselves 
cognisant of a case where—all that could be said of the deceased 
having been set forth in a mural inscription—the tomb in the 
churchyard was inscribed with name and date, and the words “for 
further particulars, see monument in the Church.” It is fair to 
add that in this case the fault lay with the engraver, who read 
his instructions too literally. As a rule, however, it cannot be 
doubted that long and laboured epitaphs are as great a solecism 
against good taste as the elaborate and excessive sculpture of the 
monument of Miss Trewbody, of which Southey said, in refer- 
ence to the two Cupids with marble tears which supported the 
shield bearing her epitaph, that ‘ these were the only tears which 
her death occasioned, and the only Cupids with whom she had 
any concern.” Lengthy epitaphs, as may be shown from the 
book before us, as well as from Weever, Le Neve, and other 
more important contributions to the subject, are apt to be 
& snare to composers, if imperfectly acquainted with the 
boundary line between the sublime and the ridiculous, Few 
would credit, if it were not transcribed in the fifth page of 
the collection under review, from a tombstone in Bury St. 
Edmund’s churchyard, that a widow, however sad the circum- 
stances of her husband’s death by the bursting of a blood-vessel, 
could have failed to see the revolting incongruity of this one oi 
four couplets :— 
A sudden death’s a shocking thing to see, 
His last life’s blood was sprinkled over she! 
Or the ignorance of a “ bereaved and devoted son” who, putting 
up a monumental stone to his father in Highgate Cemetery, could 
invite him to louk down from the spirit land, and “ watch over 
and direct” this child's “frail mortal actions.” The “Commer- 
cial’s” note at this epitaph is very much to the point. “ Which is 
better,” he asks, “to rely on the Spirit of a Father, or the Father 
of Spirits?” It would seem, indeed, that a doubly keen percep- 
tion of the ludicrous had need to befriend any one who essays 
epitaph-writing, lest he should be led to peroratiuns like that 
which concludes an in memoriam to certain deceased members of 
the Ball family, in Nuneaton churchyard :— 
When death shall strike, great will be your falls, 
For you will be like to these poor Balls. 
No doubt a great deal must depend upon the propinquity, and 
also on the sincerity, of the epitaphiologist. This on a child of 
six years old in Eastbourne churchyard bespeaks at once the out- 
pourings of the motherly heart :— 
When the first wild thrill is past 
Of anguish and despair, 
To lift the eye of faith to Heaven, 
And think “my child is there”: 
This best can dry the gushing tear, 
This yield the heart relief, 
Until the Christian’s pious ho 
O’ercomes the parent’s gri 
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The very lack of finish which makes these lines full short of true thé a soldier of Jesus,” Samuel 


i tself an earnest of their genuineness, and we are not 
pootty Mt, there is not more natural poetry in them than in the 
sare eolished quatrain on an infant’s tomb in Alverstoke church- 


more o)i— 

yard 3 On life’s wild ocean, tempest-tost and pained, 
How many voyagers their course perform ; 
This little bark a kinder fate obtained, 
It reached the haven ere it met the storm. 


One of this class of epita: hs in the book before us, taken from 
Aston churchyard, near Birmingham, constitutes as concise and 
telling an answer to the heathen’s doubt of a resurrection, by 
a comparison of human with vegetable life, as any that we have 
found in more elaborate and aspiring poetry :— 
She died—yet is not dead! 
Ye saw a daisy on her tomb ; 
It bloomed to die—she died to bloom, 
Her summer hath not sped. 
hold of the “sure and certain hope” as trustfully as that 
pb 5 Le Neve has preserved from Gloucester Cathedral :—. 
Within this urnean infant nine months old 
Is laid in trust. God takes His purest gold 
First to Himself. We all are but as flowers, 
That spring and grow and fade in a few hours. 


to tarry longer on the epitaphs to children—though from 
day, even much farther back, until the present, 
there has been no lack of touching and natural try poured 
forth in them—we have only to express a wonder that the com- 
r of this collection should have thought so obvious a piracy as 
the epitaph in p. 74 worth a place amidst his often well-chosen 
sam It is in reality only a re-cooking of the pretty epitaph 
to es Soane, with which every one is familiar, and which 
ins, “The cup of life just with her lips she pressed.” 
is must add, too, that not one of the epitaphs on child- 
ren in this collection can compare for pathos with one 
which Mr. Pettigrew has borrowed, in his capital collec- 
tion published by Bohn, from an Irish country churchyard. 
It might be said to sin against the prime essentials of epi- 
h-writing—brevity and terseness; but we defy any one with 
a heart to apply strict rules to the fourteen tender lines of a 
mother to her child, to which we refer. In the case of those who 
have died at a riper age we are perhaps naturally more intolerant 
of sentimentalism. There is something that goes against the grain 
in the maudlin epitaph to the memory of “ Little Jane,” trom 
Brading churchyard, as to which the compiler refers us to Legh 
Richmond’s “ Annals of the Poor ;” and we get no sense of aught 
save tedium from the long string of heroics in another church- 
— in the Isle of Wight to the. memory of the “ Dairyman’s 
aughter.” It is a consolation to live in the days of a reaction 
inst twaddle; and if there were but the type to which we 
have just referred, and the more matter-of-fact and homely and 
comparative type of two hundred years ago to choose from, we 
should close at once with the latter. Of this sort our author 
ives usa good specimen in the epitaph on Rebecca Rogers of 
olkestone, who died August 22, 1688 :— 
A house she hath, it’s made of such good fashion, 
The tenant ne’er shall pay for reparation : 
Nor will her Landlord ever raise her rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for non-payment : 
From Chimney-money too this cell is free ; 
To such a House who would not Tenant be ? 


Another of like type, and probably of early date, is familiar to 
many readers in its comparison of life to a “ winter's day” and its 
programme of meals. “ The oldest one but sups and goes to bed ” 
represents one of its six lines, which end with the moral “He 
that goes soonest has the least to pay.” We are persuaded that 
at this point the <p ought to dol and that, ending here, it 
marked the “ private sleeping chamber of Richard Hislop, Isling- 
ton,” as it is said to do in p. 41. The two couplets which we 
have seen added in other collections— 

Death is the waiter : some few run a tick, 

And some, alas! must pay the Bill to Nick : 

Though I owed much, Thies that trust is given, 

And truly hope to pay all debts in Heaven— 


strike us as an afterthought, vulgarly expressed, and exhibiting a 
somewhat shaky theology. The payment of debts, by the way, 
in a literal acceptation, is a by no means infrequent point in rural 
epitaphs. In Llanthony Church, Monmouthshire, we came recently 
on at least three or four slabs on which one couplet ran:— - 

My debts are paid: my grave you see: 
lore prepare to follow me. 

It is hard to see the cogency of the first clause, or its connexion 
with the inevitable consummation. 

_ Enough perhaps has been said of the contents of this coltec- 
tion to show that it is, as far as it goes, creditable to its author. 
Ina matter-of-fact businesslike fashion he has set down in order 
ie epitaphs which have arrested his eye. And the result has 

n that he has preserved a fair amount of matter of diverse in- 
terest. Thus, for the curious on the topic of centenarianism he 
provides three cases of life prolonged beyond the hundredth year 
—4 woman who lived to 101 years of age, a woman who served in 


1745 as a foot soldier and lived to 108 years, and a man who dis- 


th these by living to 127. hen again, to the well- 
N with “ Boreas’ blasts and 
eptune’s waves,” and ending with “our admiral Christ,” he has 


I am billeted here by death, 
And quartered to remain ; 
When the last trumpet sounds 
I shall rise and march again, 
He has a garden-suggested epitaph on three children ; the famous 
“blacksmith ” epitaph from Aston churchyard (p. 50); and the 
“parish clerk” epitaph from Rugby (p. 51), with one or two 
arithmetical epitaphs, in which the composer put into verse little 
calculaticns of the children, grandchildren, pa great grandchildren 
left behind by the deceased. There are also epitaphs devoted 
to the particular manner of death; none, however, so good as 
that said to be found in Thetford churchyard which accounts for 
the deaths of a whole family, of which 
The father died of a mortification in his thighs, 
The sister dropp’d down dead in the Minories. 

This indeed is such ‘‘a norrible tale ” that, if the compiler has not 
seen the gravestone we refer to, we cannot blame him for declining 
to accept it on faith. But the fault which we should say per- 
vades his volume is the undisguised lack of all literary skill and 
arrangement. These epitaphs, which we have briefly attempted 
to class, are unclassified by the “Commercial,” who might ons 
immensely added to the value of his book oy a little pains and 
systematizing. He might have marshalled a host of little detach- 
ments under the heads of epitaphs suggested by name, calling, 
cause of death, habits of life, and half a dozen other features. 
might have traced home to their first occurrence such favourite 
epitaphs as that which might well have been given in p. 77, as a 

arallel case to the quick following deaths of James Lawrance 

ane his wife, and which was written by Sir Henry Wootton on 
the monument of Sir Albertus Morton and his wife :— 

: She first de He for one day tried 
i To live without her ; liked it not, and died. 

But the “Commercial ” has plainly not felt himself equal to the 
task ; and therefore, although his labour (or rather perhaps his 
recreation) in collecting extant epitaphs will be of use, in its way, 
to supplement and vary the collections of others in the same field, 
it cannot lay the faintest claim to the rank of even such a volume as 
Mr. Booth’s Epitaphs, much less to that of the exhaustive work 
on the subject which we hope will some day be written. 


A RIGHTED WRONG.* 


WE cannot honestly congratulate Mr. Yates on the appropri- 
ateness of his title, for novels like this are wrongs which there 
is no righting. The reader slips down in blank boredom between 
a couple of stools, There is nothing to interest, and there is just 
as little to amuse. ‘To interest the reader may be presumed to be 
the primary aim of all novels, with the exception of those mon- 
strous births that profess to instruct him. But next to a clever, 
fascinating story, the rage se books are those that involuntarily 
amuse, and capital they often are. Humour and wit may be 
scarce enough, but efforts after them succeed admirably ; one may 
be carried along on slipshod grammar, stimulated at intervals by 
gross solecisms on the recognised conventionalities of society, and 
generally delighted by a portentous style continually collapsing. 
A Righted Wrong is neither of the former class nor of the latter. 
It is simply colourless, and totally devoid of all marked charac- 
teristics. It reminds us of nothing so much as an excursion train 
of badly-coupled carriages, jolting along, without any apparent 
object, by badly-made loop-lines. The train has a destivation 
certainly, known, we may presume, to the persons whe despatch 
it; and you turn up somehow at the journey’s end.. But in the 
meantime the slowness of the pace, the frequent stop , and 
the general uncertainty make the travel martyrdom. aders of 
course get tired of it, and get out as they please; but the consci- 
entious critic must yawn and resign himself. What adds to the 
aggravation is that few of the leading personages of the tale 
travel through with you. Having experienced more than most 
mortals the utter weariness of life, they are suffered to sink tran- 
quilly into the silent grave. You drop no tear over their memory ; 
you only envy them their happy fate. More than once the action 
of the story is suspended while fresh victims are growing up to 
maturity ; and there is one interlude of twenty years allowed for 
refreshment—not before it is needed. There is no hero properly 
so called; at least those who may lay claim to the dignity in the 
early volumes efface themselves and transmit it to their offspring in 
the last one. Not that it greatly signifies, for Mr. Yates might 
have adopted the Irishman’s dictum for the motto of his title- 
page, “ One man is just as good as another, and for the matter of 
that a great deal better.” There is a heroine duly introduced in 
the opening chapter, and who, relatively speaking, has a tolerably 
decided colouring. But, although she survives to the end of the 
second volume, she has but a remote and indirect connexion with 
the “wrong” in question. The main reason of her being is appa- 
rently that she has a daughter to whom to bequeath a heritage of 
woe. We may define her to be heroine of tale the first, while her 
child becomes heroine of tale the second, and we are grateful to 
Mr. Yates for having disposed of the story and what might have 
been a sequel to it in the same three volumes. The conception of 
the plot might very easily have been worse than it is, but we 
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never saw a fair idea brought to such utter grief in the hands 
of an experienced workman. More than once, and notwith- 
standing its being only puppets that it sets a-dancing, we 
are on the brink of finding ourselves interested. Just then, by 
some unhappy perversion of ingenuity, the course of the 
story takes an unexpectedly tame turn, and instead of pitching 
so uely and naturally over a waterfall, turns aside to 

w in the dull canal laboriously cut for it. For example, just as 
‘heroine number one had been stretched upon a rack, at consider- 
able expenditure of trouble ; when we expected to be called upon to 
shudder at the moral pangs inflicted on her sensitive nature—just 
then she is suffered to expire in the very hands of the executioner. 
We feel like the man who, raising his fork to his lips, finds his 
mouth close itself upon vacancy. The mouthful dropped may 
have been nothing very choice, but for the moment the losing it 
\is a decided disappointment. Then, again, we must complain of a 
lamentable absence of dialogue; and surely, if we ask for more, 
‘judging from the quality of what we have, Mr. Yates may fairly 
jacquit us of over-fastidiousness. He seldom lets his people 
answer for themselves. He is never tired of introducing them 
'and interpreting their thoughts, like the heavy fathers in the 


'pleasure of your acquaintance P” 
— if their author knew them himself. But it is a grave 
,drawback to this style of creation that the creations grow no more 
the author than upon the reader. When he spares them all 

trouble of talking, it would be a miracle of memory if he came 
to define individualities. He has but a dim consciousness of what 
he means to draw himself; necessarily therefore his touch is 
hesitating and feeble. Natural flexibility of character in obe- 
dience to the circumstances which mould the toughest of us, 
startling moral effects originating in adequate causes, are essentials 
lof any fiction that aims either at realism or idealism. But it is a 
) different thing when a man is labelled after a certain fashion 
on being first presented to you, and then proceeds to belie him- 
‘self through the whole sequel of your acquaintance. To hint a 
false impression to be subsequently moditied or rectified is one 
thing; to volunteer a precise statement that must be pronounced 
— were it not plainly due to carelessness is altogether 
another. 

James Dugdale is the most prominent of the male personages who 
live right through the story. in the early pages to model 
the girlish mind of the mother, heroine number one. He survives to 
bless in his old age the happy union of the daughter, heroine num- 
ber two. He is introduced as deformed, and singularly unprepos- 
—— ap ce, which we of course take no exception to. We 
are told that “he inspired Margaret Carteret with intense dislile 
and repulsion ; with admiration and some respect, too, child as she 
was, for she soon ised his talent and succumbed to his in- 
fluence.” Considering that Margaret has already strongly — 
to our sympathies, here we fancy we smell sulphur and bluefire, 
and imagine we trace the first faint impression of the cloven foot. 
We do not complain that our instincts have been persuaded to 
play us false; that our fancied demon turns out an angel of light, 
and exerts for unmixed good what we surmised must prove a most 
baleful influence. Margaret was a child and a school-girl; 
she had not yet come to the years when infallible perceptions 
become the inalienable prerogative of good and gifted heroines. 
But what did Mr. Yates intend himself?—that is the question. 
To help us to answer, we turn back to the before, and 
there we hear that the hunchback had “all the unamia- 
bility that accompanies bodily malformation.” Give a dog 
an ill name—we know the proverb. Thenceforward we are 

pared to put the very worst construction on all Jem Dug- 
dale’s doi and to look out for the bark and snarl we were 
warned of. Never was a sweet-tempered, high-souled gentleman 
more unjustly maligned. With the exception of a scene a few 
pages later which might possibly bear a construction unfavourable 
to Mr. Dugdale, and in which Mr. Yates seems to have retained 
some faint impression of his original conception of the character— 
with that solitary exception Mr. Dugdale is as nearly perfect as any 
creature of fiction we can recall, and that is saying a great deal. 
He plays the customary 


protection to her in a foreign land. He welcomes her back a 
disconsolate widow, and sets himself unostentatiously to dry her 
tears. He bears with her caprices and fitful outbursts of tem- 
per, is never betrayed into a harsh retort, and makes her wishes 
the invariable law of his existence. He sees her wooed and won a 
second time before his very eyes by a friend of his own, and with- 
out an audible murmur continues his friendship to her and her 
husband. Considering that all this time he bears all manner of trials, 
mental and physical, with the constancy of a martyr, it is,little to 
find him sunny and serene, although a confirmed invalid, in his 


years. When he feels or expresses feeling, it is always | 


declining 
for others. In short, he is the most unselfish and courageous of 
men; and after knowing him so long, we get to love him as 


every one else does, and cannot help warming into fervent eulogy. | 


We have forgotten, as entirely as Mr. Yates has forgotten, that he 
was introduced to us as being cursed with all the unamiability that 
physical 


accompanies 


part of the deformed; his feelings are 
ignored by those he loves best; his silent sacrifices and pro- | rane ————— we — 
culferings pass unnoticed or unheeded, and his sweet spirit | BOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
is refining all the time into something ethereal. He sees the | bythe M 


woman he loves marry a scoundrel, and he extends his unobtrusive | _ 


malformation. The only way we can ac- | 


count for the solution of continuity in the character js thet ee 
Yates omitted the miracle whereby the devil was cast aoe 
Dugdale ; and we believe it should be attributed to 
rather than an error in art, that we were not admitted to 
transformation scene where the demon changed to a Deneficu 
spirit. 
We have suggested a reason for the confusion of the characters 
and we fancy we can supply one for the marring of the plot, W, 
suspect it is Mr. Yates’s striving after originality. As it occurs 
to his mind at first, it turned upon the well-worn hinge of bj 
On that familiar pivot it would have moved easily enough but by 
would introduce refinements in the mechanism, and unfort 
they did not work as he hoped and expected. We do not aq that 
originality ought not to be the ambition of all writers of fog 
but there are certain commonplace merits, the primary conditi 
of all success, that must be found in unison with it, Toes 
perdriz palls on one no doubt, but for ourselves we would rathe 
have partridges served every day than experiment upon yj 
that are essentially insipid. A clever cook knows how much 
be made of familiar fare by slight artistic innovations in the he 
of dressing, and, thank heaven, the mass of the reading Public ary 
neither critics nor connoisseurs. Nor do professional keepers of 
the public conscience set up an excessive standard of exce lence, 
We are too grateful for every tale that dispenses with the fiend-bor 
siren with golden hair, with the silken sybarite with iron muse 
with the violent machinery of daggers, draw wells, nt 
and —_ acid, not to extend all consideration to its writer, ]f 
Mr. Yates only writes his next story as he has written some of hig 
earlier ones, we promise it a friendly reception, and that is gay; 
a great deal considering the feeling of wearines with which vo 
rise from the perusal of A Righted Wrong. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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